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Farm  Machinery 
Reaches  Out 


Outlook 


Livestock  producers  can  expect  lower 
feed  costs  in  '72  and  the  animal/feed 
price  ratios  will  turn  increasingly  favor- 
able for  stepping  up  output  of  red 
meats.  In  November,  the  steer/corn 
ratio  was  around  28  (Omaha  basis) — 
highest  since  records  have  been  kept. 
In  the  next  several  months  it'll  prob- 
ably climb  even  more. 

In  the  short  term,  producers  will  be 
tempted  to  feed  finished  animals  to 
heavier  weights.  "This  could  act  to  in- 
crease meat  supplies  in  1972,"  accord- 
ing to  ERS's  November  Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation. 

"In  the  longer  term,  the  more  favor- 
able animal/feed  price  relationship  will 
encourage  increased  output,  but  this 
will  not  boost  slaughter  supplies  sub- 
stantially until  after  1972." 

Gains  in  red  meat  are  also  promised 
by  continuing  growth  of  the  Nation's 
cattle  herd.  In  each  of  the  past  2  years, 
the  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves 
swelled  about  21A  million. 

ERS  livestock  economists  are  specu- 
lating that  1972's  beginning  inventory 
will  be  up  at  least  3  million  from  the 
record  114.6  reported  on  January  1, 
1971.  The  projection  is  based  on  the 
2.5-percent  increase  in  the  1971  calf 
crop,  imports  of  live  cattle,  and  esti- 
mates of  animals  lost  through  slaughter 
and  other  deaths. 

The  official  report  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  hand  January  1,  1972  will  be  out  in 
early  February.  If  it  shows  an  inventory 
of  117-million  plus,  this  would  mean  a 
herd  expansion  of  nearly  a  fifth  since 
1960.  A  herd  of  this  size  would  enable 
larger  placements  of  heifers  on  feed  in 
'72  and  still  allow  for  continued  growth 
in  the  inventory. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  in  the  first  half 
of  '72  will  likely  run  moderately  above 
year-earlier  shipments,  especially  in  the 
spring  months.  Key  indicators:  the  big- 
ger 1971  beef  calf  crop,  up  about  4 
percent;  an  abundance  of  young  ani- 
mals available  for  feeding;  and  a  gen- 
erally strong  cattle  market. 

Fed  cattle  prices  this  winter  are  ex- 
pected to  average  near  fall  levels  but 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Some 
weakness  may  develop  in  the  spring  as 
larger  supplies  of  fed  cattle  move  to 
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market.  The  prospect  that  cattlemen 
will  feed  to  somewhat  heavier  weights 
in  '72  also  presages  a  greater  beef  sup- 
ply and  downward  pressure  on  prices. 

Despite  larger  feeder  cattle  supplies, 
feeder  cattle  prices  are  projected  to 
continue  generally  strong  in  the  months 
ahead  because  of  brisk  demand.  Prices 
typically  rise  in  the  winter  and  peak  in 
late  spring.  However,  prices  this  fall 
did  not  dip  as  usual,  so  spring  prices 
in  '72  may  show  little  if  any  increase. 

The  winter  hog  slaughter  will  total 
well  under  a  year  earlier,  and  the  spring 
kill,  substantially  under  April-June  1971 
rates.  Corn  Belt  producers  cut  farrow- 
ings  10  percent  in  June-August  and  re- 
ported plans  for  an  11-percent  cut  in 
September-November.  Most  of  the  pigs 
born  in  June-November  go  to  market 
in  the  first  half  of  the  following  year. 
However,  slaughter  may  not  be  down 
as  much  as  Corn  Belt  intentions  alone 
would  indicate.  Unknown  are  farrow- 
ing intentions  of  growers  outside  the 
Corn  Belt.  Too,  it's  possible  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  saved  per  litter  is  higher 
than  usual  late  this  year. 

The  hog/corn  ratio  will  favor  hog 
production  in  '72,  since  hog  prices  will 
move  up  while  corn  prices  stay  low. 
For  most  of  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
the  ratio  is  likely  to  remain  around  20. 
This  probably  will  spark  production  in- 
creases— perhaps  in  the  second  half  of 
1972. 

Sheep  and  Iamb  slaughter  will  prob- 
ably drop  next  year  in  response  to  re- 
duced supplies  of  fed  lambs  in  the 
winter  and  spring  and  a  smaller  1972 
lamb  crop.  Farmers  next  year  will  be 
holding  fewer  breeding  ewes  and  the 
1972  lamb  crop  overall  could  be  off 
by  as  much  as  5  percent,  indicating 
smaller  supplies  for  the  slaughter  mar- 
ket in  the  second  half  of  1972. 

Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  remain 
steady  to  strong  this  winter  in  contrast 
to  a  sharp  break  in  late  1970  and  early 
1971.  Spring  lamb  prices  will  probably 
advance  seasonally.  The  lamb  market 
will  feel  pressures  from  large  market- 
ings of  cattle.  So  despite  reduced 
slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  in  '72, 
prices  may  run  near  1971  levels. 


Liquidation  of  sheep  and  lambs  con-  [ 
tinued  in  1971  for  the  12th  year  in  a  " 
row.  This  year's  decline  may  be  sharper  [ 
than  1970's  700,000,  when  by  year's  e 
end  the  inventory  dropped  to  19.6  mil- 
lion— lowest  ever  recorded.  i 

The  drawdown  in  sheep  numbers  [ 

has  averaged  4  percent  a  year  since  U 

1960.  Through  most  of  the  sixties,  lamb  b 

prices  were  relatively  low  even  though  I 

consumer  demand  was  strong.  Annual  P 
killing  rates  fell.  However,  the  slaugh- 
ter was  large  alongside  the  number  of 

lambs  that  were  being  produced  in  this  p 

period.  p 
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Wheat  supplies  in  1971/72  have  been  a 

placed  at  2,360  million  bushels — up  4  n 

percent  from  last  year  and  the  biggest  n 

since  1962/63.  p 

Total  disappearance,  based  on  mid-  (• 

November    estimates,    will    drop    to  U 

around  1,385  million  bushels,  or  243  yi 

million  fewer  than  the  1971  crop  of  h 
1,628  million. 

Wheat  feeding  will  hold  at  a  high 

level  but  probably  won't  match  last  fa 

season's  216  million  bushels.  Wheat,  C 

which  early  in  the  season  was  cheaper  fr 

than  corn,  has  since  lost  its  competi-  ci 

tive  advantage.  b 

U.S.  wheat  exports,  totaling  739  mil-  (a 

lion  bushels  in  1970/71,  may  be  down  fr 

15-20  percent  for  reasons  of  a  larger  pi 

1971  world  wheat  crop  and  export  la 

losses  from  the  dock  strikes.  m 

Domestic  food  use  is  projected  un-  b 
changed  from  the  past  4  years — around 
520  million  bushels — inasmuch  as  pop- 
ulation growth  is  about  offsetting  de-  bi 
dines  in  per  capita  wheat  use.  m 

Wheat  for  seed  is  estimated  at  65  e; 

million  bushels,  up  8  percent  from  last  in 

season,  with  all  of  the  increase  ex-  pi 
pected  in  the  winter  wheat  area. 

Total  wheat  carryover  next  July  1  sc 
could  reach  975  million  bushels — the 

largest  since  1963.  in 

Farm  milk  prices  for  1971  are  seen  of 

averaging  about  $5.87  per  cwt.,  or  d( 
around  3  percent  more  than  in  1970. 
Price  gains  so  far  this  year  have  been 
limited  by  supplies  in  excess  of  market 
demand. 

Larger  marketings  combined  with 
price  gains  could  push  total  farm  cash 
receipts  from  dairying  to  $6.8  billion, 
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As  much  as  farm  machinery  has 
advanced,  there're  still  some  fields 
to  be  reached.  New  machinery  con- 
centrates on  the  specialty  crops 
and  on  the  harvesting  of  tobacco. 

An  experimental  lettuce  harvester 
"feels"  the  head  and  if  it's  mature, 
triggers  a  cutting  blade.  It  could  cut 
labor  use  by  one-half. 

A  hay  cuber  chops  and  presses  hay 
into  animal  bite-size  pieces,  resulting 
in  more  economical  transport,  less 
waste,  and  reduced  storage  require- 
ments (1/3  to  1/2  as  much  space  as 
bales).  It  makes  possible  the  total 
mechanization  of  hay  handling. 

A  second  generation  harvester  for 
processing  tomatoes  has  an  elec- 
tronic sorter  that  eliminates  15  to  20 
hand  sorters  now  needed  on  commer- 
cial harvesters. 

There  are  harvesting  machines 
that  reach  up  to  50-foot  palm  trees 
to  harvest  dates  .  .  .  and  ones  that 
go  deep  into  the  soil  for  such  crops 
as  potatoes  and  carrots. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  "1972 
models"  that  are  appearing  on  farms 
around  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  machinery  in  the 
works  focuses  on  specialized  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops — and  on  tobacco,  the 
last  major  holdout  for  mechanized 
harvesting. 

The  need  for  farm  machinery  for 
these  crops  is  accentuated  by  the  de- 
crease in  available  stoop  labor,  by 
rising  farm  labor  costs,  and  by  com- 
petition from  foreign  countries. 

Take  the  tobacco  harvester.  It's 
probably  the  most  talked-about  new 
piece  of  machinery  around.  Econo- 
mists foresee  that  if  there  is  another 
big  wage  increase  for  workers,  these 
machines  will  be  in  operation 
whether  all  of  the  flaws  are  worked 
out  or  not. 

Adoption  of  a,  mechanical  tobacco 
harvester,  plus  removal  of  barriers 
to  larger  production  units,  could  re- 
duce labor  input  by  about  half  from 
471  hours  per  acre  in  1967  to  an  esti- 
mated 246  hours  in  1975,  according 
to  an  ERS  report.  The  peak  harvest 
demand  for  labor  would  be  more 
than  halved,  and  output  per  hour 
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would  be  approximately  doubled. 

Although  mechanization  would  be 
costly  in  flue-cured  tobacco  areas, 
ERS  estimates  that  the  mechanical 
harvester  is  the  least  costly  means  to 
harvest  when  operated  to  capacity 
(about  40  acres)  and  wage  rates  ex- 
ceed $1.35  per  hour.  The  system 
would  require  an  estimated  $52,000 
capital  outlay — $40,000  for  bulk-cur- 
ing barns  and  $12,000  for  the  har- 
vester and  support  equipment. 

The  winter  produce  industry  is  an- 
other one  that  drives  home  the  need 
for  mechanization  to  keep  up  with 
competition.  Last  year  Mexico  ex- 
ported to  the  U.S.  a  record  $191-mil- 
lion  worth  of  fresh  and  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It  supplies 
most  of  our  fresh  tomatoes  in  the 
winter. 

In  Florida,  a  tomato  harvester  for 
fresh-market  tomatoes  will  be  given 
a  commercial  test  for  the  first  time 
this  winter  season  by  the  Florida  To- 
mato Committee  and  the  University 
of  Florida.  It  will  be  tested  on  a  new 
machine-harvestable  variety  of  to- 
mato that  has  a  tougher  skin  and  a 
jointless  stem.  The  test  will  evaluate 
buyer  and  consumer  acceptance  of 
the  tomato,  practicability  of  the  ma- 
chine harvest  system  from  the  grow- 
er's standpoint,  and  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  machine  harvest 
system. 

"Predictions  are  that  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  crop  that  cannot  be  me- 
chanically harvested  will  disappear 
from  the  consumers'  shopping  lists 
because  of  economic  competition  from 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  can  be 
mechanized,"  according  to  research- 
ers at  the  Rural  Manpower  Center  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

With  labor  becoming  increasingly 
more  costly  and  less  available,  an 
ERS  study  reported  that  even  on  rel- 
atively small  farms,  farmers  are 
being  pressured  into  adopting  labor- 
saving  equipment. 

New  machinery  that  cuts  the 
amount  of  labor  required  on  the 
farm  is  constantly  being  tried  and 
adopted. 

Tart  cherries  are  now  mostly  ma- 
chine harvested.  They're  loaded  into 


Picker  Power 

The  cotton  picker  is  considered 
one  of  the  great  laborsaving  ma- 
chines of  all  time. 

First  commercially  produced  in 
1941,  it  does  the  work  of  nearly  2 
million  hand  pickers.  A  two-row 
picker  will  pick  as  much  cotton 
as  50  hand  pickers. 

Last  year,  98  percent  of  our 
cotton  crop  was  harvested  me- 
chanically— about  70  percent  by 
the  cotton  picker  and  the  remain- 
der by  the  cotton  stripper. 

The  picker  uses  rotating  spin- 
dles which  enter  the  cotton  plant 
and  remove  the  cotton  lint  and 
seed  from  the  bur.  The  burs,  un- 
opened bolls,  and  plants  are  left 
intact. 

The  stripper  removes  burs, 
bolls,  and  some  leaves  and  stems 
from  the  plant.  Necessarily  a 
once-over  operation,  the  stripper 
is  used  only  after  most  of  the 
crop  is  mature.  (5) 


tank  trucks  full  of  cool  water  and 
ride  to  the  processing  plants  in  this 
cushion. 

A  cling  peach  harvester  shakes  the 
tree  limbs,  catches  the  fruit,  and 
conveys  it  to  a  bin.  A  minimum  crew 
of  three  to  four  workers  can  harvest 
6  to  10  bins,  averaging  1,000  lbs. 
each,  in  an  hour  and  4  to  5  acres  in  a 
day.  This  compares  with  a  crew  of 
about  20  workers  for  hand  picking 
this  output.  Other  possible  uses  for 
the  harvester  include  prunes,  free- 
stone peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
and  walnuts.  A  shake-catch  method 
is  now  being  used  in  harvesting  ap- 
ples, and  a  shake  method  is  being 
tried  for  citrus  harvesting  in  Flor- 
ida. 

A  cucumber  harvester  averages  an 
acre  an  hour  and  can  be  expected  to 
harvest  100  acres  per  season. 

An  experimental  strawberry  har- 
vester combs  plants  and  strips  off 
berries.  The  labor  shortage  is  so 
acute  in  some  areas  where  strawber- 
ries are  produced  that  grower 
groups  are  earmarking  funds  for 
harvester  development.  Such  develop- 
ment will  help  growers  meet  compe- 
tition from  Mexico,  which  continues 
to  ship  in  increasing  quantities  of 


fresh  and  frozen  berries. 

In  Delaware,  12  harvesters  took 
care  of  1,200  acres  of  asparagus  at 
about  6  acres  per  machine  hour — re- 
placing 400  workers.  The  interest  in 
mechanized  harvesting  there  grew 
after  1969  when  5,000  acres  in  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  went  unhar- 
vested  because  of  a  shortage  of 
workers.  A  trade  source  estimated 
last  year  that  for  the  farmer  with  50 
acres,  the  cost  of  hand  harvesting 
would  be  about  $115  per  acre, 
whereas  the  cost  of  a  harvester,  at 
around  $6,000,  would  be  paid  for  in  2 
years.  The  fact  that  the  machines  de- 
posit spears  in  a  jumble  concerns 
processors,  but  this  problem  is  being 
solved  through  hand  sorting  or  by 
mechanical  devices  that  align  about 
85  percent  of  the  spears. 

New  machinery  for  reduced  tillage 
and  stubble  mulch  puts  tilling,  plant- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  pest  control  into 
one  operation. 

An  onion  harvester  digs  and  tops 
the  bulbs,  recovering  better  than  90 
percent  of  them. 

Long  rubber  fingers  in  an  experi- 
mental harvester  snap  pineapples  off, 
but  to  be  economically  feasible,  a 
breakthrough  is  needed  in  getting 
pineapple  to  ripen  uniformly  in  the 
field.  Even  then,  mechanical  harvest- 
ing will  be  feasible  only  if  there  is  a 
continuing  severe  labor  shortage. 

Some  farm  machinery,  introduced 
only  a  few  years  ago,  has  already 
dramatically  changed  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  for  which  it  was  tailored. 

For  example,  a  mechanical  grape 
harvester  was  introduced  in  Wash- 
ington in  1968.  That  year,  barely  1 
percent  of  the  State's  grape  crop  was 
harvested  mechanically.  By  1970, 
more  than  54  percent  of  the  grapes 
were  mechanically  picked. 

Dates  on  palms  30  to  40  feet  high, 
are  now  mostly  harvested  by  cutting 
the  bunches  and  lowering  them  to  a 
shaker  trailer.  The  fruit  is  shaken 
into  bulk  bins.  About  80  percent  of 
the  1966-67  crop  was  harvested  me- 
chanically. Labor  inputs  were  re- 
duced by  80  percent  and  harvest 
costs  cut  in  half — down  to  20  percent 
of  total  production  costs.  (1) 
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Getting  the  Zig  Out 
Of  Zagging  Hop  Prices 

Hops  are  to  a  brewmaster  what 
spices  are  to  a  gourmet  cook:  they're 
indispensable  flavoring  agents. 

And  just  as  minute  amounts  of 
spices  can  season  a  dish,  it  takes  but 
a  hint  of  hops  to  give  beer  its  char- 
acteristic taste  and  aroma.  Last  year 
the  brewing  industry's  "hopping 
rate,"  as  it's  called,  averaged  under  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  barrel  of 
beer. 

Hop  demand  doesn't  change  much 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  Thus, 
small  changes  in  supply  can  cause 
big  changes  in  price  to  hop  growers. 
In  1957-60,  for  instance,  the  spot 
price  for  the  popular  Washington 
State  seedless  hops  varied  from 
$1.40  per  pound  to  just  15  cents. 

Today  some  225  farmers  produce 
hops  on  a  commercial  scale  in  parts 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
California.  New  York  also  used  to  be 
a  big  hop  State,  but  an  attack  of 
downy  mildew  practically  wiped  out 
the  N.Y.  industry  and  not  since 
World  War  I  has  New  York  been  an 
important  hop  producer. 

Though  balancing  hop  supply  with 


demand  is  a  constant  struggle,  grow- 
ers are  using  a  couple  of  devices  to 
protect  themselves  from  volatile 
prices. 

One  way  is  by  selling  under  for- 
ward contracts  to  dealers,  who  in 
turn  sell  to  the  breweries.  Most  of 
the  crop  harvested  this  past  August 
and  September,  for  example,  was 
sold  on  forward  contracts  over  the 
past  3  years.  The  contracts  also  give 
breweries  assurance  of  having  a 
steady  supply  of  specific  hop  varie- 
ties that  are  necessary  to  maintain 
uniform  quality  in  brand-name 
beers. 

Another  method  for  softening 
price  extremes  is  the  Federal  mar- 
keting order.  Under  the  present 
order,  which  became  operative  with 
the  1966  crop,  each  year  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  establishes  the 
amount  of  saleable  hops  that  will  be 
available  to  meet  domestic  and  ex- 
port needs.  No  easy  task,  for  the 
U.S.  is  the  world's  second  biggest 
hop  producer  and  exporter  after 
West  Germany,  as  well  as  the  world's 
leading  hop  importer  in  some  years. 

In  setting  the  volume  of  saleable 
hops,  the  Secretary  also  considers 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hop  Ad- 


HOPS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  are  grown  on  high-wire  trellises.  In  the  early  spring, 
strong  twine  is  staked  to  each  hops  hill  and  tied  to  stringing  wires  above  the 
rows.  When  the  young  vines  grow  to  about  2  feet,  "training  crews"  come  in  to 
wind  the  vines  around  the  twine  supports.  Photo  above  shows  the  September 
harvest  in  Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Vines  are  individually  cut  and  laid  on  a  truck 
for  hauling  to  a  plant  where  picking  machines  strip  the  hops.  Hop  cones  are 
then  dried,  put  through  cooling  chambers,  and  baled  for  shipment  or  storage. 


The  female  flowers,  or  "hops," 
are  the  ones  that  produce  the 
cone-like  structures  whose  petals 
and  seeds  give  beer  its  character- 
istic aroma  and  taste.  The  cones 
themselves  are  1-4  inches  long, 
yellowish  green  in  color,  and  pap- 
ery to  the  touch. 

The  male  plant,  which  is  cone- 
less,  is  used  to  breed  improved 
hop  varieties.  Otherwise,  males 
are  considered  troublemakers  and 
have  no  place  in  a  commercial 
hop  yard.  All  of  this  gender  are 
eliminated  from  the  area. 

In  the  event  the  sexes  meet,  the 
product  of  the  union  is  a  seeded 
hop  (unfertilized  cones  are  seed- 
less)— which  brewers  feel  is  un- 
desirable for  beer  making  (3) 


ministrative  Committee  and  other 
information.  This  committee  of 
growers,  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
has  responsibility  for  overseeing  the 
program's  operations. 

The  production  estimate  includes 
the  States  of  Washington,  which  in 
1971  had  an  output  of  30  million 
pounds  out  of  a  U.S.  total  of  46.5 
million;  Oregon,  with  8.2  million; 
Idaho,  nearly  6  million;  and  Califor- 
nia, somewhat  over  2  million. 

The  total  volume  of  saleable  hops 
from  the  '71  crop  was  determined  to 
be  82  percent  of  the  base  allotment 
of  59  million  pounds.  Each  grower 
may  market  82  percent  of  his  base 
allotment.  Anything  in  excess  of  this 
amount  may  be  put  into  a  reserve 
pool  to  be  sold  when  market  condi- 
tions permit,  or  withheld  from  the 
market.  The  reserve  pool  from  the 
1970  harvest  amounted  to  roughly  a 
million  pounds,  and  was  offered  for 
sale  for  about  70  cents  a  pound  and 
most  of  it  has  been  sold. 

Since  the  mid-1960's  and  the  start 
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of  the  present  marketing  order, 
prices  to  growers  have  improved  in 
terms  of  the  season  average — which 
generally  ranges  between  the  spot, 
price  and  the  price  of  forward  con- 
tracts. The  season  average  price  rose 
from  46  cents  per  pound  in  1965  to 
56  cents  in  1970.  Prices  have  also 
been  more  stable  than  in  the  1950's. 

Demand  for  hops  does  not  show 
much  variation  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  though  the  long-range  picture 
shows  a  bright  trend,  judging  by 
statistics  on  beer  drinking.  Trade 
sources  report  the  per  capita  use  in 
1970  averaged  18.6  gallons,  up  from 
15.9  in  1965. 

A  fair  share  of  the  hops  used  in 
this  country  are  imported — in  the 
1970  season,  about  40  percent  of  the 
more  than  30  million  pounds  used  by 
domestic  beer  makers.  Most  came 
from  Europe,  whose  hops  are 
claimed  to  have  a  different  aroma 
and  flavor  than  American  varieties. 

In  1970/71  (September-August 
year),  we  also  exported  around  23 
million  pounds  of  hops  or  their 
equivalent  in  hop  extract.  Main  mar- 
kets are  in  Latin  America  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

A  growing  proportion  of  hops  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad  is  being  mar- 
keted in  the  extract  form.  Besides 
being  more  compact  than  dried  hop 
cones  and  easier  and  cheaper  to 
transport,  the  extract  adds  more 
body  and  flavor  than  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  dried  product.  In  fiscal 
1971,  domestic  brewers  used  over  2 
million  pounds  of  extract  in  addition 
to  dried  hops.  (2) 

Spurt  Seen 

In  Southern  Milk  Use 

By  1975,  Southerners  are  expected 
to  be  consuming  30  percent  more 
fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk  products 
than  they  were  in  1965. 

An  11-State  study  of  the  South, 
including  the  Nation's  Capital,  shows 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  will  experience  the  great- 
est gains  in  fluid  milk  usage.  Flori- 
da's indicated  consumption  will  be  up 
46  percent,  Mississippi's,  44  percent, 


and  Washington,  D.C.'s,  43  percent. 
The  smallest  increase  is  projected 
for  Texas,  up  21  percent.  A  changing 
population  and  increasing  urbaniza- 
tion throughout  the  South  is  concen- 
trating the  demand  for  milk  in  rela- 
tively small  geographic  areas. 

Milk  supplies  in  the  11  States  are 
expected  to  tighten  relative  to  de- 
mand in  the  10-year  span.  Produc- 
tion in  1975  will  likely  exceed  con- 
sumption by  12  percent,  against  17 
percent  in  1965. 

While  in  1965  only  Alabama 
showed  a  deficit  in  milk  production, 
Texas  and  Florida  are  also  expected 
to  have  a  deficit  by  1975.  The  per- 
centage of  excess  production  in  at 
least  four  States — Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina — is  expected  to  be  sharply 
curtailed  by  1975.  Such  changes  in 
the  supply-demand  balances  in  turn 
bring  about  changes  in  processing 
and  milk  flow  patterns  in  the  South. 

The  study  also  reported  that  the 
trend  toward  larger,  more  efficient 
processing  plants  located  close  to  con- 
suming centers  will  likely  continue. 
Conditions  permitting,  milk  produc- 
tion will  also  tend  to  be  located  close 
to  processors.  (-4) 


18  States  Still  Control 
Producer  Milk  Prices 

A  large  part  of  fluid  milk  sales  are 
regulated  by  either  State  or  Federal 
marketing  orders. 

Territory  covered  by  Federal  or- 
ders has  been  steadily  widened  over 
the  years.  But  there  are  still  18 
States  plus  Puerto  Rico  that  main- 
tain control  over  fluid  milk  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  (Ala.,  Calif., 
Hawaii,  La.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mont.,  Nev., 
N.J.,  N.Y.,  N.C.,  N.Dak.,  Ore.,  Pa., 
S.C.,  Vt.,  Va.,  Wyo.). 

Outside  of  Federal  orders,  these 
States  price  about  15  billion  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  or  roughly  a  seventh 
of  all  fluid  milk  farmers  sell  to  plants 
and  dealers. 

Since  1962,  however,  controls  on 
producer  prices  have  been  discon- 
tinued in  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  New  Hampshire.  Added  to 
the  list  were  Hawaii,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Most  but  not  all  of  the  States  with 
producer  price  controls  also  have  au- 
thority to  set  wholesale  and  retail 
prices.  In  both  1968  and  1971,  17 
States  set  prices  at  wholesale  and  16 
at  retail.  (6) 


PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS  FROM  THE  1969  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE  indicate 
a  continued  sharp  increase  in  large  commercial  farms  in  the  Midwest.  In  six 
States  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Indiana),  farms  with 
gross  sales  of  $40,000  or  more  nearly  doubled  in  number  during  1964-69,  com- 
pared with  a  63-percent  increase  in  the  previous  5  years.  Farms  in  sales  classes 
of  $20,000  and  under  declined  by  18  to  33  percent.  In  1970.  the  six  selected 
States  had  farm  cash  receipts  of  $12.7  billion,  about  lA  of  the  U.S.  total.  (7) 


Number*  Percentage  change  for 

Economic  class   (1000>  six  states 

1959      1964      1969      1959-64  1964-69 


Commercial  farms  with  sales: 


$40,000  and  over 

20 

33 

65 

+  63 

+  98 

$20,000  -  $39,999 

62 

92 

119 

+48 

+  29 

$10,000  -  $19,999 

172 

171 

133 

-1 

-20 

$5,000  -$9,999 

214 

154 

104 

-28 

-33 

$2,500  -$4,999 

145 

104 

81 

-29 

-22 

Less  than  $2,500 

232 

185 

152 

-20 

-18 

Total 

846 

739 

653 

-13 

-12 

Source:  The  1959,  1964  and  1969  Censuses  of  Agriculture. 
*  In  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indiana. 
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Farm  Boss  Often  Labors 
Longer  Than  Hired  Help 

Not  only  does  the  average  farmer 
generally  have  less  leisure  time  than 
nonfarm  workers,  but  on  many 
farms  the  operator  puts  in  more 
hours  a  week  than  his  hired  help. 

A  report  published  by  USDA  ex- 
amined the  average  weekly  hours  of 
work  by  the  operator,  his  wife,  other 
family  members,  and  hired  help.  The 
operator's  workweek  varied  with  the 
type  of  farm,  size  of  operation,  and 
location. 

In  1966  the  operator's  workweek 
ranged  from  17  hours  on  small  mar- 
ginal farms,  to  71  hours  for  the 
dairy  farmer  with  gross  sales  of 
$40,000. 

For  the  operator  who  hired  help, 
the  workweek  ranged  from  21  to  61 
hours  for  the  operator;  15  to  24  for 
his  wife;  16  to  27  for  other  family 
members ;  and  34  to  49  for  the  hired 
hands.  On  farms  that  didn't  hire 
labor,  the  operator's  hours  ran  from 
27  to  57  hours  a  week;  his  wife's, 
from  15  to  25  hours;  and  other  fam- 
ily members,  12  to  24  hours. 

The  higher  the  operator's  gross  in- 
come, the  more  hours  he  worked.  For 
example,  on  farms  with  $40,000-plus 
in  sales,  the  operator's  workweek 
ranged  from  55  to  70  hours. 

On  the  average,  operators  in  the 
Mountain  States  who  hired  help  put 
in  a  longer  workweek  than  those  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Their  hours  ranged  from  a  low  of  36 
for  fruit  and  nut  farmers  to  a  high 
of  74  for  dairy  farmers.  Compared 
with  other  regions,  operators  in  the 
Southeast  and  Delta  States  worked 
fewer  hours,  due  in  part  to  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  low-cost  labor.  (11) 

Some  200,000  May  Leave 
Tobacco  Areas  in  1970's 

If  history  repeats  itself,  large 
Eastern  cities  can  expect  a  continued 
influx  this  decade  of  Southern  rural 
residents,  especially  blacks,  from  the 
major  cigarette  tobacco-growing 
areas. 

An  ERS  demographer  estimates  a 


possible  net  migration  in  the  1970's 
of  some  200,000  persons  now  living 
in  73  counties  that  are  highly  de- 
pendent on  flue-cured  tobacco. 

This  will  take  place  unless  greater 
local  economic  development  occurs 
and  unless  Negroes  find  the  counties 
more  desirable  as  places  of  employ- 
ment and  residence. 

In  the  past  decade,  blacks  ac- 
counted for  75  percent  of  those  leav- 
ing counties   highly  dependent  on 


People  Pressures 

"No  reader  will  come  away  sat- 
isfied that  all  is  well,"  says  the 
preface  to  the  1971  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture.  The  contributing  au- 
thors, however,  convey  an  under- 
current of  optimism,  as  they  ex- 
amine and  tackle  many  problems 
associated  with  population  pres- 
sures. 

The  Yearbook's  theme  is  A 
Good  Life  for  More  People. 

Maybe  another  75-100  million 
people  will  be  added  to  the  Na- 
tion's population  by  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. Where  will  they  live  and 
work?  We  may  need  400  or  more 
new  cities  and  towns  by  the  year 
2000,  many  of  them  to  be  located 
in  rural  America.  Can  they  be 
provided? 

This  book  explores  the  possibil- 
ities for  meeting  such  needs  as  a 
big  increase  in  rural  housing, 
better  community  facilities,  more 
industry  and  jobs,  better  plan- 
ning and  zoning,  and  improved 
vocational  training  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Looking  beyond  this  century  to 
the  next,  the  Yearbook  authors 
approach  the  population  problem 
by  laying  out  the  needs  of  more 
people,  describing  what  is  already 
being  done,  and  seeing  how  much 
further  we  need  to  go. 

Among  the  book's  80  articles 
are  "100  Million  More  People 
Coming  Up?,"  "Population  Dis- 
tribution Issues,"  "Quality  of 
Life  in  the  Rural  Community," 
"The  Task  Ahead  for  Food  and 
Fiber,"  "The  Future  of  Farmers 
and  Farming,"  and  "Pollution 
Poses  Threat  to  Man,  Farms,  Na- 
ture." 

For  copies  of  the  Yearbook, 
write  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Price  is  $3.50  (10) 


flue-cured  tobacco,  although  they  ac- 
counted for  only  about  37  percent  of 
the  resident  population. 

Historically,  they've  gone  up  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  large  cities  such  as 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Newark,  and  New  York. 

Many  of  the  tobacco  areas  have 
had  enough  growth  in  nonfarm  em- 
ployment to  offset  some  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  workers  in  farming,  but  rela- 
tively few  of  these  jobs  have  gone  to 
blacks. 

The  migration  from  heavy  tobac- 
co-producing areas  comes  in  the 
wake  of  reduction  in  labor  require- 
ments for  the  crop.  Laborsaving 
techniques,  market  stagnation,  regu- 
latory changes,  and  other  trends 
have  lessened  manpower  require- 
ments in  tobacco  and  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Flue-cured  is  the  most  popular  to- 
bacco grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  North  Carolina  is  the  country's 
leading  producer  of  tobacco  products. 

The  ERS  analyst  also  studied  pop- 
ulation shifts  in  counties  that  rely 
heavily  on  growing  burley  tobacco, 
the  second  most  common  type  in  the 
U.S.  Kentucky  is  the  leading  State  in 
burley  production. 

Areas  dependent  on  burley  tobacco 
aren't  expected  to  have  nearly  as 
much  outmigration  this  decade  as 
the  flue-cured  areas.  For  one  thing, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  is  in  the  Bluegrass 
region  where  much  of  the  burley  to- 
bacco is  grown,  and  nonfarm  jobs 
are  opening  up  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  industrial  plants  spreading 
out  from  Lexington. 

The  50  counties  in  which  burley 
tobacco  is  intensively  grown  gained 
nearly  3  percent  in  population  in  the 
1960's,  compared  to  a  decline  of 
nearly  6  percent  in  the  1950's. 

Flue-cured  tobacco-growing  coun- 
ties, however,  had  a  much  bigger 
population  in  1960  than  burley-de- 
pendent  counties — 2.2  million  com- 
pared to  600,000,  after  expanding  1.6 
percent  in  the  1950's.  However,  the 
flue-cured  counties  had  lost  .7  (sev- 
en-tenths) percent  of  their  1960  pop- 
ulation by  1970  because  of  outmigra- 
tion. (9) 
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he  climate  is  one  of  the  major  forces  farmers  have  to  contend 
with,  and  some  people  fear  that  man  is  influencing  it  for  the 
worst.  But  a  distinguished  group  of  environmental  scientists 
meeting  in  Stockholm  last  summer  agreed  that  the  combined 
effect  of  all  the  gases,  dust  particles,  and  vapors  released  into 
the  atmosphere  by  man  can't  compare  to  the  damage  done  by 
natural  forces. 

The  explosion  of  Tambora  volcano  on  the  Indonesian  Island  of  Sumbawa,  be- 
tween April  7  and  12,  1815,  is  a  case  in  point. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  eruptions  of  the  last  2  centuries.  For  3  days  it 
caused  darkness  at  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  the  explosions  could  be  heard 
nearly  1,000  miles  away.  Most  important  of  all  from  a  weather  standpoint,  the 
volcano  threw  37  to  100  cubic  miles  of  dust,  ashes,  and  cinders  into  the  air. 

Tambora's  cloud  of  natural  pollutants  enveloped  the  globe,  shutting  out  the 
sun  and  lowering  the  earth's  temperature  by  an  average  of  1.62 °F.  during  1816. 
In  New  England,  where  a  drop  in  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  can  mean  the 
difference  between  a  severe  frost  and  no  frost  at  all,  the  volcano  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  a  year  when  Christmas  could  have  been  held  in  June.  There  was 
little  rejoicing  among  farmers,  however. 

Frost  covered  the  ground  at  least  once  during  every  month  of  the  year,  and  in 
July  and  August,  the  white  crystals  were  found  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Snow  fell  during  10  months  of  the  year.  .  .  .  Drought  struck 
New  England  in  the  fall.  ...  A  killing  frost  on  September  27  destroyed  all  of 
northern  New  England's  important  corn  crop. 

June  was  the  most  remarkable  month.  In  Danville,  Vermont  on  the  night  of 
June  6,  water  froze  an  inch  thick.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  and  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  sleet  and  snow  fell,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  and  drifted  18  to  20 
inches  deep.  "It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  and  tedious  period,"  as  the  local  newspa- 
per said. 

The  almanacs  called  1816  "the  year  of  two  winters"  and  "the  year  without  a 
summer."  As  if  the  summer  of  1816  hadn't  been  enough,  the  next  winter  was 
unusually  harsh  also. 

For  a  generation,  reports  of  cheap,  fertile  land  to  the  west  had  lured  less 
prosperous  New  England  residents.  Now,  faced  with  Arctic  weather,  drought, 
and  brown  fields,  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  decided  to  try  their  luck 
away  from  the  land  that  the  Puritan,  William  Bradford,  had  called  "a  hide- 
ous and  desolate  wilderness."  In  1819  the  Connecticut  Gazeteer  wrote,  "The  cur- 
rent of  immigration  from  this  state  has  swelled  to  a  torrent." 

New  England  did  not  quickly  forget  1816.  The  older  books  on  weather,  me- 
teorology, and  climate  discuss  it  at  length.  Even  today,  1816  is  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  way  nature  can  upset  her  own  seasonal  balance.  The  year  has  come 
down  through  history  as  the  cold  year. 

Oddly  enough,  according  to  weather  records  kept  at  Williamstown,  Massachu- 
setts, 1816  was  only  the  7th  coldest  year  between  1816  and  1838.  Some  months — 
February,  October,  November,  and  December — were  actually  warmer  than  usual. 

But  1816  stood  out  as  a  rarity  because  the  temperature  from  May  through 
September  was  far  below  average.  If  the  exceptionally  cold  months  had  not  come 
in  the  middle  of  the  year,  or  if  they  had  not  followed  on  each  others'  heels,  1816 
would  have  been  just  another  year  for  New  England's  farmers.  (8) 


With  annual  food  intake  valued 
at  over  $35  billion,  the  giant 
food  service  industry  is  made  up 
of  many  individual  markets  with 
demands  and  requirements  as  di- 
verse as  the  foods  they  serve. 


Nearly  $1  of  every  $3  spent  for 
food  in  the  United  States  goes  to  the 
food  service  industry. 

In  1969,  the  retail  value  of  food 
and  non-alcoholic  beverages  served 
in  away-from-home  eating  places 
was  estimated  at  $35  billion — up 
from  $28  billion  only  3  years  earlier. 

The  food  service  industry  was  the 
subject  of  an  intensive  study  by 
USDA.  One  phase  of  the  study  fo- 
cused on  the  type,  quantity,  and 
value  of  foods  used  by  food  service 
operators.  The  ultimate  goal  was  to 
identify  and  better  understand  the 
food  requirements  of  this  market  on 
a  commodity  basis. 

Throughout  1969,  the  study  team 
assembled  data  from  nationwide  in- 
terviews with  nearly  3,000  food  serv- 
ice operators.  Excluded  from  the 
analysis  were  outlets  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  military  serv- 
ices, Federal  hospitals,  and  a  few 
other  small-volume  operations. 

Nearly  half  of  all  food  used  by  the 
industry  went  to  only  14  percent  of 
the  eating  places — those  with  annual 
sales  over  $100,000.  Close  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  outlets  had  sales  below 
$20,000.  Their  food  share  was  less 
than  15  percent. 

Researchers  coined  the  term  "din- 
ner platter"  to  depict  the  mix  of 
foods  served  by  food  service  outlets. 
"Dinner  platter"  is  a  counterpart  to 
the  familiar  "market  basket,"  which 
describes  the  variety  and  value  of 
foods  consumers  buy  in  grocery 
stores  for  use  at  home. 

For  an  idea  of  what  fills  the  din- 
ner platter,  individual  food  items 
were  classed  into  16  major  food 
groups.  Vegetables  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  ices  were  found  to  be  the 
main  groups.  Each  accounted  for 
over  18  percent  of  the  quantity  of  all 
food  received  by  the  industry  in 
1969. 

Food  groups  that  made  up  5-10 
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percent  of  total  tonnage  were  beef, 
bakery  products,  poultry  and  eggs, 
sugar  and  sweets,  and  beverages. 
Prepared  foods  and  mixtures  took 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  platter, 
with  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 

The  dinner  platter  shapes  up  dif- 
ferently when  portions  are  figured  in 
dollar  values.  Beef  captured  top  spot. 
Its  value  was  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  industry's  entire  food  intake, 
though  it  accounted  for  under  10 
percent  of  the  quantity  of  all  food 
used. 

Eight  food  groups  each  accounted 
for  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  foods  received.  Besides  beef, 
there  were  other  meats,  bakery  prod- 
ucts, dairy  products,  beverages,  veg- 
etables, fish  and  shellfish,  and  poul- 
try and  eggs. 

Within  major  food  groups,  one 
item  often  dominates  in  quantity 
used,  while  another  outranks  it  in 
value.  In  the  fats  and  oils  class,  food 
service  outlets  used  more  solid  short- 
ening than  butter,  but  spent  more 
for  butter.  Similarly,  ground  beef 
accounted  for  44  percent  of  total 
beef  used  by  away-f  rom-home  eating 
places.  But  steak  led  in  value  because 
of  its  higher  price  per  unit. 

Of  several  thousand  individual 
food  products,  a  scant  23  made  up 
over  half  the  estimated  37.2  billion 
pounds  served  "out"  in  1969.  Five 
were  meat  and  poultry  products,  five 
were  vegetables,  and  three  were 
dairy  products. 

Best  sellers — more  than  1  billion 
pounds  each — included  fresh,  whole 
white  milk,  ground  beef,  white  pota- 
toes with  peel,  cola  soft  drinks,  and 
hamburger  buns. 

Dollarwise,  24  separate  food  prod- 
ucts had  a  total  purchase  value  of 
more  than  $100  million.  Beef  steak 
led  this  list — eating  out  places  used 
over  $940  million  worth.  Ground  beef 
was  a  close  second,  with  a  total  value 
of  $832  million. 

All  this  food  was  divvied  up  in 
varying  portions  among  the  numer- 
ous types  of  food  service  outlets.  Es- 
sentially, the  outlets  belong  to  one  of 
two  sectors — public  and  institu- 
tional. 


Outlets  in  the  public  sector — be 
they  drug  store  soda  fountains  or 
fashionable  restaurants — garnered 
82  percent  of  all  food  moving 
through  food  service  establishments. 
Typical  of  institutions  that  used  the 
remaining  18  percent  are  hospitals, 
universities  and  homes  for  children 
or  the  elderly. 

Separate  eating  places — outlets 
that  aren't  secondary  features  of  an- 
other business,  such  as  tearooms  in 
retail  stores — were  the  single  most 
important  segment  of  the  away- 
f  rom-home  market. 

In  1969,  separate  eating  places  had 
more  outlets,  individual  consumer 
transactions,  and  dollar  sales  than 
any  other  type  of  food  service  estab- 
lishment. This  segment  accounted 
for  58  percent  of  the  quantity  and  59 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  food  prod- 
ucts received  by  away-from-home 
eating  places. 

Other  food  service  businesses 
whose  shares  of  the  industry's  din- 
ner platter  topped  5  percent — in  ei- 
ther quantity  or  value — included  ho- 
tels and  motels,  hospitals,  and  univ- 
ersities. 

Though  separate  eating  places  dom- 
inate, the  food  service  industry  is 
composed  of  many  diverse  markets, 
each  with  specialized  needs  and  de- 
mands. Efficient  distribution  of  food 
products  requires  that  these  markets 
be  identified  in  terms  of  specific  com- 
modities. For  example,  institutions 
accounted  for  only  18  percent  of  all 
food  used  by  the  industry,  but  more 
than  40  percent  of  its  juices,  fruits, 
ades  and  drinks. 

Similarly,  retail  stores  and  drug 
stores  cornered  only  6  percent  of  all 
foods  on  the  dinner  platter,  but  al- 
most 20  percent  of  the  ice  cream. 
And  convalescent,  rest  homes  and 
homes  for  children  accounted  for  a 
mere  3.4  percent  of  all  foods,  but 
over  37  percent  of  the  market  for 
prune  juice. 

Less  than  4  percent  of  the  indus- 
try's foods  were  served  in  outlets  in 
factories  and  mills.  But  workers 
made  up  12  percent  of  the  market 
for  chili  con  carne,  and  11  percent 
for  prepared  food  mixtures.  (12) 


Pick  of  Cut  Flowers 
Shipped  by  Three  States 

If  California,  Florida,  and  Colo- 
rado suddenly  stopped  all  out-of- 
State  shipping,  retail  florists 
throughout  the  country  would  be 
hard  pressed  for  cut  flowers.  In  1970, 
for  example,  California  and  Florida 
produced  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
gladiolus  crop,  over  half  the  carna- 
tions, standard  and  pompon  mums, 
and  about  a  third  of  all  roses  and 
potted  chrysanthemums. 

To  find  out  more  about  marketing 
activity  at  the  main  shipping  points, 
ERS  researchers  interviewed  repre- 
sentatives of  156  firms  that  had  an- 
nual out-of-State  flower  shipments  of 
at  least  $10,000.  Eighty-three  of  the 
businesses  were  in  California,  58  in 
Florida,  and  15  in  Colorado. 

About  70  percent  of  the  shippers 
were  growers.  Only  2  percent  were 
cooperatives  or  pools.  Wholesalers 
made  up  the  remainder. 

Most  of  the  shippers  had 
gross  sales  ranging  from  $100,000- 
$500,000.  But  12  percent  of  the 
growers  and  22  percent  of  the  whole- 
salers had  sales  that  topped  $1  mil- 
lion. 

The  large-volume  growers  are  ex- 
tending their  operations  forward 
along  the  marketing  chain  to  include 
shipping  and  distribution  to  retail 
outlets.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the 
sample  growers  made  direct  out-of- 
State  deliveries  to  retail  florists  in 
1969.  Direct  sales  to  supermarket 
chains  are  also  budding  in  impor- 
tance. 

Meantime,  small-volume  shippers 
are  declining  in  number  and  signifi- 
cance in  marketing.  And  brokers  of 
floral  crops  are  fast  disappearing. 
Several  Florida  growers,  however, 
act  as  brokers  during  the  non-pro- 
ducing season  by  procuring  floral 
supplies  for  their  regular  customers. 

Two  types  of  wholesalers  operate 
in  the  shipping  point  markets.  Some 
wholesalers  buy  all  the  flowers  they 
sell.  Others  grow  a  portion  of  their 
supplies  and  buy  the  rest.  Most  of 
the  flowers  are  provided  by  nearby 
growers,  who  often  prefer  to  market 
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locally  rather  than  develop  out-of- 
State  operations. 

The  densely  populated  north  cen- 
tral and  northeastern  regions  are 
the  major  market  outlets  served  by 
the  three  shipping  points.  Florida 
shippers  also  cover  southern  mar- 
kets, while  California  and  Colorado 
shippers  make  important  sales  in  the 
mountain  and  west  south  central  re- 
gions. 

Most  cut  flower  shipments  from 
California  and  Florida  go  to  floral 
product  wholesalers  in  large  cities. 
Direct  sales  to  retail  florists  rank 
second  in  importance. 

About  half  the  firms  spent  money 
for  product  promotion  and  advertis- 
ing in  the  year  prior  to  the  inter- 
views. In  addition  to  standard  adver- 
tising methods,  promotional  activi- 
ties included  donations  of  cut  flowers 
to  design  schools  and  conventions. 
Advertising  outlays  in  California  av- 
eraged $3,000  per  firm;  in  Florida, 
$6,400;  and  in  Colorado,  $6,900.  {13) 

Feed  Industry  Analyzed 
In  First  Full  Survey 

Feed  is  one  of  the  biggest  expense 
items  for  U.S.  farmers,  who  last  year 
shelled  out  more  than  $7  billion  for 
purchased  feeds,  of  which  about  half 
was  for  commercial  formula  feeds. 

Until  recently,  however,  not  even 
the  members  of  the  formula  feed  in- 
dustry— the  feed  manufacturers  of 
America — knew  exactly  how  big  they 
were.  They  didn't  know,  for  example, 
the  number  of  firms  in  the  feed  mix- 
ing business  .  .  .  their  locations  .  .  . 
their  production  vs.  capacity  to  pro- 
duce .  .  .  and  the  breakdown  of  out- 
put by  feed  group  and  type  of  firm. 

The  industry  was  not  alone  in 
wanting  these  vital  statistics.  The 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  also  had  need  for 
them,  as  did  ERS  in  doing  economic 
analyses  of  the  formula  feed  indus- 
try. ASCS,  incidentally,  is  the  USDA 
agency  responsible  for  emergency 
and  disaster  preparedness.  ASCS 
needs  to  know  where  it  can  quickly 
turn  for  a  supply  of  animal  feed  in 
the  event  that  normal  marketing  pat- 
terns are  disrupted. 


To  get  a  more  complete  picture  of 
this  industry,  ERS  in  cooperation 
with  ASCS,  in  mid-1970  conducted  a 
nationwide  survey  of  feed  milling 
establishments. 

The  survey  found  more  than  13,000 
establishments  with  feed  milling  op- 
erations. In  the  year  prior  to  the  sur- 
vey, these  firms  turned  out  some  96 
million  tons  of  formula  feed.  Around 
7,300  firms  accounted  for  97  percent 
of  this  output.  Only  2  percent  of  these 
firms  produced  more  than  100,000 
tons  each  in  1969. 

Texas  led  all  States  in  formula 
feed  output,  with  nearly  9  million 
tons ;  California  and  Iowa  were  next, 
each  with  6  million.  Regionally,  the 
Corn  Belt  was  No.  1,  with  21  million 
tons.  Its  output  was  twice  as  large  as 
the  regions  that  ranked  next,  the 
Northeast  and  Southern  Plains,  each 
with  about  10  million. 

Of  firms  reporting  production  of 
1,000  tons  or  more,  the  rated  capac- 
ity totaled  145  million  tons,  based  on 
48  weeks  of  40  hours  each.  Pennsyl- 
vania had  by  far  the  largest  State 
capacity  (37  million  tons),  although 
actual  production  in  1969  was  less 
than  3  million  tons.  Among  regions, 
the  Northeast  had  the  largest  pro- 
duction capacity  (44  million)  fol- 
lowed by  the  Corn  Belt  (29  million). 

In  general  the  lowest  use  of  capac- 
ity was  in  the  Northeast,  and  the 
highest  use  in  the  Delta,  Southeast, 
and  Pacific  regions. 

Establishments  producing  less  than 
10,000  tons  reported  the  highest 
amount  of  unused  capacity. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  96  mil- 
lion tons  consisted  of  primary  feed 
formulation  (mixed  by  the  firm  "from 
the  ground  up"  using  single  ingredi- 
ents and  sometimes  a  premix  of 
micro-ingredients).  Secondary  feed 
formulation  (farm  grains  combined 
with  protein  supplements)  was  re- 
ported at  28  million  tons. 

Formula  feed  was  disposed  of  as 
follows : 

Twenty-four  percent  was  sold  at 
wholesale  and  20  percent  at  retail ; 
22  percent  was  fed  to  own  livestock 
and  poultry;  12  percent  was  used  in 
custom  feeding;  and  22  percent  was 
custom  ground  and  mixed,  (i-4) 


Carrot  Market  Runs 
On  Efficient  Pricing 

Large  retail  firms  often  bypass 
wholesalers  and  buy  carrots  and 
other  vegetables  directly  from  pro- 
duction points.  In  turn,  commodity 
prices  tend  to  be  established  in  these 
shipping  points,  rather  than  in  cen- 
tralized wholesale  terminal  markets. 

The  question  has  been  raised:  can 
prices  perform  efficiently  and  com- 
petitively when  they're  made  in 
many  locations  in  which  only  a  por- 
tion of  total  supply  and  demand  are 
known  to  the  buyers  and  sellers? 

For  answers,  researchers  probed 
the  fresh  winter  carrot  market  dur- 
ing 1966-68.  The  study  focused  on 
Texas  and  California  shipping 
points,  and  10  consumer  centers  dis- 
persed throughout  the  U.S. 

Price  differences  between  shipping 
points  and  consumer  centers  were 
found  to  be  consistent  with  market- 
ing costs.  Prices  for  carrots  in  48- 
pound  lots  moving  to  eastern  mar- 
kets from  California  and  Texas 
gained  about  2V2  cents  per  100  miles. 

For  example,  weekly  carrot  prices 
during  the  study  period  averaged 
$3.72  (for  48  pounds)  in  Texas' 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  price 
jumped  to  $4.58  in  St.  Louis,  and 
$4.78  in  New  York. 

Storage  and  handling  costs  tended 
to  be  the  same  in  cities  close  to  ship- 
ping points  as  in  distant  cities.  Stor- 
age charges  are  generally  associated 
with  preventing  quality  losses  from 
disease  or  spoilage. 

Carrot  prices  were  closely  aligned 
among  all  locations  in  the  marketing 
system.  Prices  at  consumer  centers 
equaled  those  at  shipping  points  plus 
a  constant  charge  for  shipping  and 
handling.  Thus,  consumer  center 
prices  were  very  predictable  once 
shipping  point  prices  were  known. 

Week-to-week  changes  in  shipping 
point  prices  were  caused  by  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity,  size,  and  qual- 
ity of  available  carrot  supplies.  The 
marketing  system  for  fresh  winter 
carrots  performed  well  in  transmit- 
ting price  changes  forward  along  the 
marketing  chain.  (15) 
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The  Angora  goat — father  of  mo- 
hair— has  been  out  of  the  spotlight 
lately  and  would  like  to  climb 
back  on  the  fashion  runway  with 
an  assist  from  the  Mohair  Council. 

The  Angora  goat  would  like  to 
make  a  comeback  on  the  fashion  run- 
way. 

His  long,  lustrous,  and  strong  coat 
— mohair — has  been  a  hit  many 
times  in  the  past  in  blends  for 
sweaters,  suits,  even  bathing  suits. 
At  a  peak  of  popularity  in  the 
1940's,  better  than  four-fifths  of  all 
women's  sweaters  were  a  wool-and- 
mohair  blend. 

But  lately,  designers  just  haven't 
been  using  much  mohair.  Add  to  this 
the  severe  competition  this  fiber 
faces  from  synthetics  and  foreign 
production,  and  the  result  is  declin- 
ing domestic  production — especially 
since  1965.  Last  year  production  was 
21  percent  below  the  year  before. 
Prices  have  dropped,  too.  The  value 
of  production  in  1970  ($6.5  million) 
was  half  that  of  1969. 


Since  nearly  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's production  of  mohair  goes  into 
clothes,  the  mohair  industry  is  focus- 
ing new  promotion  on  the  fashion 
world. 

The  Mohair  Council  of  America  is 
considering  recommendations  for  im- 
proving demand  for  mohair  by : 

•  Sponsoring  a  fashion  award  for 
the  best  design  using  mohair. 

•  Promoting  use  of  the  mohair 
mark  (a  stylized  Angora  goat  with 
the  word  mohair  at  its  base)  in  la- 
bels to  show  customers  the  fabric 
contains  mohair. 

•  Pushing  for  legislation  requir- 
ing fabrics  to  show  mohair  content. 
Under  present  law,  fabric  containing 
mohair  mixed  solely  with  wool  (the 
most  common  blend)  can  be — and 
generally  is — labeled  100  percent 
wool.  Customers  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  the  garment  contains  mo- 
hair. 

•  Developing  publicity  materials 
aimed  at  fashion  designers,  buyers, 
and  the  general  public  to  flag  atten- 
tion to  the  qualities  of  mohair — that 


it  adds  luster,  resiliency,  wrinkle  re- 
sistancy,  durability,  and  texture  to 
fibers  with  which  it  is  blended. 

•  Encouraging  improvements  in 
the  mohair  industry,  including  better 
grading,  sorting,  and  quality  control 
of  fibers;  development  of  finer  mo- 
hair through  selective  breeding;  and 
research  and  development  to  improve 
mohair  qualities  and  to  create  new 
markets  for  mohair. 

One  of  the  reasons  domestic  fabri- 
cators are  substituting  synthetic 
fibers  for  mohair  is  that  both  the 
supply  and  price  of  mohair  are  un- 
steady. This  instability  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  mohair  producers 
have  no  way  of  knowing  when  the 
fashion  world  will  spin  in  mohair's 
favor.  The  supply  thus  is  often  too 
much  or  too  little,  and  prices  fluc- 
tuate accordingly. 

To  take  up  slack  when  domestic 
demand  declines,  the  industry  long 
ago  established  a  foreign  market  and 
is  especially  dependent  on  Britain, 
the  world's  biggest  mohair  customer. 
An  average  of  43  percent  of  our  do- 
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mestic  production  is  exported  an- 
nually to  several  European  and  Or- 
iental countries. 

Now,  the  United  States  faces  stiff 
foreign  competition  from  South  Af- 
rica. British  buyers  have  representa- 
tives in  South  Africa  and  are  able  to 
contract  for  a  steady  supply  of  mo- 
hair. In  addition,  South  Africa  has 
established  higher  fiber  quality 
standards  and  a  grading  system  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  U.S. 

In  a  recent  study  sponsored  by  the 
Mohair  Council,  researchers  recom- 
mended that  the  U.S.  develop  grad- 
ing methods  to  counter  this  competi- 


Cigarette  Makers  Pack 
Less  Tobacco  Per  Smoke 

Though  cigarette  output  rose  to 
record  levels  last  year,  manufactur- 
ers used  about  the  same  amount  of 
tobacco  as  in  1969.  The  reason:  less 
tobacco  per  cigarette. 

During  1970,  cigarette  makers 
used  an  estimated  1.96  pounds  of  to- 
bacco (unstemmed  processing 
weight)  per  1,000  cigarettes — 4  per- 
cent less  than  in  1969.  This  year, 
with  the  leveling  of  cigarette  output, 
total  use  of  tobacco  in  cigarettes  will 
probably  drift  below  1970's  1,143 
million  pounds. 

Over  the  past  2  decades,  leaf  to- 
bacco per  cigarette  has  been  tapered 
by  one-fourth.  Manufacturers  began 
the  cutback  partly  under  pressure  of 
leaf  tobacco's  high  costs,  and  a  de- 
sire to  use  the  entire  tobacco  leaf, 
including  midrib. 

The  use  of  filters  has  been  most 
closely  associated  with  the  lower  to- 
bacco content.  Most  filter  cigarettes 
have  shorter  tobacco  columns  than 
nonfilter  brands,  and  they  average 
about  one-seventh  less  tobacco  per 
cigarette. 

Besides  shifting  production  to 
filter  cigarettes,  manufacturers  have 
used  these  other  devices  to  scale 
down  tobacco  use:  lengthening  the 
filters,  making  a  slimmer  cigarette, 
and  accelerating  use  of  sheet  tobacco 
and  stems. 


tion  and  concentrate  on  raising  a 
finer  mohair  for  the  foreign  market. 

One  of  the  industry's  key  policies 
will  have  to  be  flexibility,  with  em- 
phasis on  new  as  well  as  existing 
markets.  Continued  efforts  will  need 
to  be  made  to  develop  markets  less 
affected  by  changes  in  fashion  and 
foreign  demand.  This  will  help  stabi- 
lize demand  for  mohair — so  critical 
in  competing  with  manmade  fibers. 
Without  a  stable  market,  mohair  suf- 
fers from  fluctuations  in  supply  and 
demand  as  well  as  in  price. 

The  United  States  is  still  the 
world's  biggest  producer  of  mohair, 


Sheet  tobacco  is  made  from  finely 
ground  and  compressed  stems, 
scraps,  and  other  fine  tobacco  parti- 
cles that  were  formerly  discarded. 

Manufacturers  have  realized  con- 
siderable savings  through  substitu- 
tion of  sheet  tobacco  for  leaf  tobacco. 
In  1967,  for  example,  stems  and 
scraps  cost  about  21  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  98  cents  for  leaf. 

All  signs  point  to  a  continued 
downtrend  in  cigarettes'  leaf  content 
over  the  next  few  years.  Under  var- 
ious assumptions,  tobacco  input  per 
cigarette  may  drop  6  to  14  percent 
during  1970-75. 

If  filter  cigarettes'  share  of  total 


and  most  of  the  production — 96  per- 
cent— is  in  Texas.  Other  States  with 
mohair  production  include  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Missouri,  Utah,  Ore- 
gon, and  California. 

The  billies  and  nannies  are  clipped 
twice  a  year  when  they  have  a  four- 
to  six-inch  coat.  The  kids'  coats — the 
first  three  clippings — usually  com- 
mand a  premium  for  their  fineness. 

Not  among  the  least  interested  in 
the  fate  of  mohair  is  the  Angora 
goat.  When  the  market  doesn't  look 
good  and  prices  are  down,  ranchers 
usually  sell  the  goats  for  slaughter 
to  recoup  some  of  their  losses.  (16) 


output  goes  up  10  percent,  manufac- 
turers could  conceivably  trim  tobacco 
input  for  cigarettes  by  6  percent. 

A  puffing  process — introduced  in 
1969 — if  widely  used  might  decrease 
the  tobacco/cigarette  ratio  even  fur- 
ther. One  variation  of  this  process 
involves  treating  tobacco  leaf  with 
freon  gas  to  expand  the  cells  and  en- 
large leaf  size.  Thus,  fewer  leaves 
are  required  to  make  a  carton  of  cig- 
arettes. 

If  the  puffing  process  grows  as 
rapidly  as  filter  cigarettes  did  in  the 
1950's,  manufacturers  might  be  able 
to  pare  tobacco  leaf  per  cigarette 
around  one-seventh  by  1975.  (17) 


TOBACCO  LEAF  USED  PER 
1,000  CIGARETTES 


POUNDS* 


I 


I  m  ported 
Maryland 
Burley 
Flue-cured 


Av.  1950-54  1955-59   1960-64  1965-67  1968-70 


*  UNSTEMMED   PROCESSING  WEIGHT. 
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With  the  entry  of  Britain 
into  the  European  Economic 
Community,  feed  compounders 
in  the  U.K.  may  be  looking 
for  substitutes  for  feed 
grains  in  livestock  rations. 


Sales  of  U.S.  feed  grains  to  Brit- 
ain could  be  hurt  as  a  result  of  that 
country's  membership  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  However,  other 
feed  ingredients  will  enjoy  a 
stronger  demand,  according  to  a  new 
study  by  ERS. 

The  reason:  the  prospect  of 
higher  prices  for  cereal  grains  in  the 
U.K.  and  the  likelihood  that  efficient 
compound  feed  manufacturers 
would  turn  to  using  more  substitutes 
for  feed  grains.  Many  of  these  sub- 
stitute ingredients — like  soybeans 
and  meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  and  mo- 


lasses— are  wholly  or  primarily  im- 
ported. So,  this  part  of  the  shift  is 
seen  as  a  trade  gain  for  the  export- 
ers, the  U.S.  included. 

Acceptance  by  the  U.K.  of  mem- 
bership in  the  EC  will  mean  accept- 
ance of  the  Community's  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  (CAP).  Exact 
price  changes  are  uncertain,  but  it's 
generally  agreed  that  the  CAP  will 
trigger  sizable  increases  in  feed  grain 
prices  within  the  U.K.,  possibly  as 
much  as  20-25  percent.  This  is  due 
to  the  CAP's  higher  price  support 
levels  and  variable  import  levies 
that  are  aimed  at  bringing  import 
prices  in  close  mesh  with  domestic 
market  prices. 

Although  not  specifically  analyzed 
in  this  project,  domestic  prices — 
maintained  by  CAP  support  pro- 
grams— should  stimulate  feed  grain 
production  in  the  U.K.  At  the  same 
time,  the  variable  levies  would  tend 
to  reduce  feed  grain  imports  from 
traditional  supplying  countries  such 
as  the  U.S. 

The  U.K.'s  agricultural  economy 
revolves  around  feed  and  livestock, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  originating  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 
Farmers  spend  about  $1.5  billion  a 
year  on  feedstuffs,  or  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  their  total  expenditures. 
Grain  production  in  Britain  has  been 
increasing,  but  imports  continue  to 
be  heavily  relied  upon.  In  1970, 
about  40  percent  of  domestic  grain 
needs  were  imported. 

These  imports  come  in  at  a  price 
lower  than  what  U.K.  producers  re- 
ceive for  their  grains,  and  tend  to 
keep  domestic  market  prices  low.  So 
beginning  under  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1947,  the  U.K.  government  reim- 
bursed producers  for  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  and  a 
preestablished  guaranteed  price.  The 
costs  of  this  program  have  been  sub- 
stantial. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  the  U.K.  in 
July  1971  began  phasing  out  the  de- 
ficiency payments  in  favor  of  a  vari- 
able levy  system.  The  variable  levies 
of  the  EC  are  considerably  above  the 
U.K.'s.  Thus,  feed  grain  imports 
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under  EC  membership  will  drop 
more  sharply  than  if  the  U.K.  were 
to  continue  with  its  import  policy 
adopted  in  July  1971. 

Regardless  of  import  policy,  over- 
all use  of  compound  feeds  in  the 
U.K.  will  continue  to  increase 
slightly.  It  may  exceed  10.6  million 
tons  by  1980  (up  from  10  million  in 
1968),  assuming  membership  in  the 
EC.  The  cereal  component,  however, 
is  expected  to  decline. 

In  1968,  use  of  cereals  (corn, 
sorghums,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye)  totaled  5.8  million  tons,  or  57 
percent  of  total  compound  feeds.  By 
1980,  with  EC  membership,  use  may 
drop  to  4  million  tons,  and  the  per- 
centage in  compound  feeds,  to  37. 
The  biggest  reduction  is  foreseen  for 


cereal's  use  in  cattle  feed.  Declines 
would  be  moderate  for  compound  hog 
feed  and  poultry  feed. 

All  other  ingredient  categories 
would  be  used  to  substitute  for  this 
displaced  cereal. 

For  various  reasons,  including  lack 
of  data  on  imports  used  solely  by  the 
compound  feed  industry,  the  ERS 
analysts  did  not  make  estimates  of 
probable  gains  or  losses  in  world 
trade  in  feedstuffs  by  1980.  Also  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  would  be  the  exact 
effects  on  U.S.  trade  with  the  U.K. 
Many  U.S.  soybeans,  for  example, 
are  first  shipped  to  Canada  and  the 
Netherlands  only  to  be  transshipped 
to  the  U.K. 

These  generalizations  can  be  made, 
however:  If  the  U.K.  had  decided  to 
continue  with  its  policy  of  deficiency 
payments,  the  country  in  1980  would 
be  importing  larger  amounts  of  cer- 
eal grains. 

Continuation  of  the  variable  levy 
system  begun  in  mid-1971  would 
have  resulted  in  a  sizable  increase  in 
imports  of  grain  substitutes.  But  the 


gain  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
offset  the  loss  in  cereal  trade.  The 
effects  of  entry  into  the  EC  will  be 
of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  a  greater 
magnitude  than  those  produced  by  a 
levy  arrangement  alone.  (18) 

Market  Share  Slips 
For  LDC's  Farm  Exports 

The  less  developed  countries' 
(LDC's)  share  of  the  world's  agri- 
cultural exports  is  declining. 

Whereas  the  LDC's  share  of  world 
agricultural  imports  remained  fairly 
constant  since  1955,  their  share  of 
world  agricultural  exports  dropped 
12  percentage  points — from  45  per- 
cent of  the  export  total  in  1955  to  33 
percent  in  1965-69. 

The  central  plan,  or  Communist, 
countries  are  not  included  in  the 
LDC  group.  Their  percentage  of 
both  imports  and  exports  has  been 
virtually  unchanged  since  the  mid- 
fifties.  Thus,  most  of  the  loss  in  the 
LDC's  market  share  represented  a 
gain  for  the  developed  countries, 


COMPOUND  FEEDS 

IN  THE 

U.K.:  PROJECTIONS  TO 

1980 

Category 

and  policy  assumptions  * 

Cattle 

Hog  starter 

Hog  finisher 

Layer 

Broiler 

Total 

Percent  of  ingredient  in  ration 

Cereals 
DP 
VIL 
EC 

40.54 
33.17 
15.00 

59.93 
47.89 
46.43 

61.30 
47.22 
44.74 

63.24 
48.00 
48.00 

62.31 
61.99 
61.99 

54.13 
43.96 
37.38 

Cereal  by-products 

DP 
VIL 
EC 

20.00 
20.00 
21.15 

19.03 
23.00 
23.00 

20.00 
23.35 
22.55 

8.85 
8.85 

11.95 
15.32 
15.46 

Oil  cakes  and  seeds 
DP 
VIL 
EC 

26.65 
26.13 
29.87 

2.84 
6.63 
7.07 

5.92 
11.00 
11.66 

23.54 
22.42 
22.42 

14.06 
14.45 
15.66 

Molasses 

DP 
VIL 
EC 

2.41 
9.77 

.97 

2.21 

3.00 
3.00 

1.74 
4.76 

Animal  and  fish  meals 
DP 
VIL 
EC 

6.57 
6.41 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

3.95 
4.68 
4.99 

10.90 
10.37 
10.37 

9.83 
9.79 
9.79 

8.10 
8.00 
9.36 

Other 

DP 
VIL 
EC 

6.24 
11.87 
14.20 

8.19 
12.47 
12.52 

8.84 
13.74 
13.84 

25.86 
29.79 
29.79 

4.32 
5.80 
5.80 

11.76 
16.52 
17.39 

Total  compound  feed 

DP 
VIL 

EC 

37.10 
37.27 
35.37 

9.24 
9.26 
9.62 

13.87 
13.90 
14.43 

26.66 
28.10 
28.41 

13.13 
11.47 
12.17 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

*  DP  — Continuation  of  deficiency  payment  price  support  system,  deficiency  payment  included. 
VIL — Enaction  of  a  system  of  variable  import  levies  (1971-73  transition  period). 
EC  — Membership  in  the  European  Community  with  full  acceptance  of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  (1973-78). 


Britain  Accepts  The  CAP 

"Champagne  corks  popped  at  5 
a.m.  on  June  23,  celebrating  the 
United  Kingdom's  acceptance  into 
the  Common  Market  after  nearly 
a  decade  of  negotiations  .  .  ."  re- 
ported the  European  Communi- 
ty's Information  Service. 

About  the  only  important  busi- 
ness left  unfinished  that  June 
morning  of  1971  in  Luxembourg 
was  the  issue  of  British  access  to 
coastal  fishing  grounds.  Other- 
wise, Britain's  negotiating  team 
was  agreeable  to  accepting  the 
Community's  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  (CAP),  including  the 
alignment  of  U.K.  agricultural 
prices  with  the  EC's  within  5 
years  upon  entry  in  1973.  U.K. 
prices  would  be  raised  in  six 
steps  to  bring  them  up  to  Com- 
munity levels. 

U.K.  tariffs  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables would  be  reduced  in  five 
steps,  of  20  percent  each,  begin- 
ning December  1973. 

Britain's  own  price  support 
program  would  be  dismantled. 
However,  the  U.K.  could  continue 
with  the  present  system  of  grants 
and  subsidies  to  support  incomes 
of  its  17,000  hill  farmers,  provid- 
ing it  conforms  with  EC  policy. 

U.K.  membership  in  the  EC 
was  ratified  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment on  October  28,  1971.  How- 
ever, legislation  aligning  U.K. 
policies  with  those  of  the  EC 
must  still  be  enacted.  (19) 
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such  as  the  U.S.  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  developed  countries  ac- 
counted for  55  percent  of  the  $49-bil- 
lion  of  agricultural  exports  in 
1965-69 — up  from  45  percent  in 
1955. 

Significant  to  the  change  in  trade 
patterns  for  the  LDC's  is  their 
shrinking  portion  of  the  agricultural 
imports  of  the  developed  nations, 
historically,  the  LDC's  principal 
markets.  In  1955,  almost  half  (49 
percent)  of  the  developed  countries' 
imports  were  from  the  LDC's,  and  48 
percent  from  other  developed  coun- 
tries. By  1965-69,  however,  the 
LDC's  supplied  only  34  percent  of 
these  imports. 

Trade  within  the  developed  area 
grew  from  35  percent  of  world  agri- 
cultural trade  in  1955  to  42  percent 
in  1965-69.  Much  of  this  expansion 
reflects  growth  in  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  and  a  quickened  demand 
for  a  wider  variety  of  food  and  feed 
products  that  are  supplied  by  other 
developed  nations. 

The  LDC's  meantime  turned  in- 
creasingly to  the  developed  countries 
for  more  of  their  food  and  raw  agri- 
cultural materials.  Agricultural  im- 
ports from  the  economically  ad- 
vanced countries  climbed  6  percent  a 
year  since  1955,  due  in  part  to  food 
and  offered  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries. (22) 

India  Renews  Interest 
In  Soybean  Production 

Plant  production  scientists  in 
India  are  taking  a  new  look  at  the 
soybean  as  one  possibility  for  easing 
that  country's  chronic  problems  of 
low  farm  income  and  huge  deficits  of 
high  quality  protein  foods. 

The  soybean  is  unknown  to  most 
Indian  farmers.  Its  production  po- 
tential, however,  has  long  been  re- 
cognized by  that  country's  research- 
ers. They  started  work  in  soybeans 
in  1917,  about  the  time  soybean  re- 
search got  going  in  the  U.S. 

Over  the  years,  India's  search  for 
a  more  perfect  soybean  resulted  in 
improvements  in  yield  and  oil  con- 
tent, but  researchers  did  not  discover 


a  variety  that  met  all  the  specifica- 
tions: high  yields,  early  maturity  so 
as  to  fit  into  rotation  patterns  for 
wheat,  and  ability  to  survive  on  non- 
irrigated  land.  In  1953,  soybean  re- 
search was  dropped. 

Then  in  the  mid-1960's,  soybean 
prospects  took  a  turn.  Several  new 
high-yielding  varieties,  developed  in 
the  U.S.,  were  successfully  tried  in 
India.  Encouraged  by  the  results,  the 
Government  of  India  launched  an 
All-India  Coordinated  Soybean  Im- 
provement Program,  and  other  re- 
search projects  involving  technical 
assistance  from  the  U.S. 

Like  their  cereal  counterparts  that 
sparked  Asia's  Green  Revolution,  the 
newer  soybeans  are  high  yielding 
(up  to  55  bushels  per  acre  in  Indian 
field  tests)  and  early  maturing.  The 
crop  can  be  harvested  within  16 
weeks  after  sowing — versus  23 
weeks  for  local  varieties — which  al- 
lows plenty  of  time  for  Indian  farm- 
ers to  replant  fields  to  wheat  and 
other  crops. 

By  growing  soybeans  and  using 
recommended  practices,  farmers'  re- 
turn over  cash  expenses  could  be 
50-75  percent  greater  than  what 
they  now  get  from  the  traditional 
crops  of  north  central  India,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

The  study  emphasizes,  however, 
there  are  many  prerequisites  to  real- 
izing India's  potential  for  soybean 
production.  One  is  the  need  to  build 
new  facilities  for  processing  soybean 
food  products  of  high  quality,  thereby 
providing  India's  farmers  with  good 
market  outlets. 

The  north  central  states  of  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  Madya  Pradesh  each 
has  the  potential  to  produce  enough 
soybeans  to  support  a  processing 
plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  200-500 
tons. 

Another  prerequisite  is  the  need 
for  intensive  promotional  and  educa- 
tional programs,  inasmuch  as  most 
producers  are  not  now  familiar  with 
soybeans.  Seed,  technical  assistance, 
and  credit  would  also  have  to  be 


made  available  to  growers. 

The  estimates  for  plant  capacity 
and  production  assume  that  within  5 
years  of  active  promotion,  farmers 
in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Madya  Pra- 
desh would  raise  soybeans  on  a  fifth 
of  the  area  now  in  maize,  sorghum, 
and  two  other  traditional  crops ;  and 
on  10  percent  of  the  area  now  under 
fallow.  Assumed  yield  is  around  25 
bushels  per  acre.  (21) 

EC's  Development  Plan 
Would  Aid  Ex-farmers 

Faced  with  the  continued  outmi- 
gration  of  farm  workers  in  the  next 
5  years,  the  European  Community  is 
considering  a  $500-million  program 
to  create  new  jobs  for  ex-farmers. 

Some  600,000  farm  workers,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  the  EC  Com- 
mission, will  be  leaving  the  land  by 
1977.  Half  of  them  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  predominately  agricultural 
regions. 

To  help  backward  farm  regions 
and  promote  balanced  development, 
the  EC  Commission  is  proposing  fi- 
nancial assistance  be  given  for  indi- 
vidual projects  that  fit  in  with  over- 
all development  plans  in  "priority 
agricultural  regions."  The  sponsors 
of  such  projects  would  be  paid  $1,500 
from  the  European  Farm  Fund  for 
each  job  created  for  a  farmer,  and 
held  by  him  or  one  of  his  children. 

Another  Commission  proposal 
would  set  up  a  European  Interest 
Rebate  Fund  to  reimburse  interest  on 
loans  to  finance  certain  types  of  in- 
vestments in  designated  agricultural 
areas.  The  rebates,  of  up  to  3  per- 
cent a  year,  would  run  for  12  years. 

The  cost  to  implement  each  of  the 
two  proposals  is  estimated  at  $250 
million  over  a  5-year  period  begin- 
ning in  1972. 

The  Commission  member  responsi- 
ble for  these  proposals  emphasized 
the  urgency  of  a  regional  policy  for 
rural  development.  He  said  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  areas  is  grow- 
ing. With  the  opening  of  frontiers, 
new  factories  would  tend  to  be  lo- 
cated in  highly  developed  areas,  thus 
increasing  the  imbalance.  (23) 
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smaller  supplies  and  higher  prices 
will  be  increased  competition  from 
manmade  fibers. 

World  tobacco  production  in  1971 
came  close  to  the  all-time  record. 
Many  countries  have  expanded  out- 
put for  both  domestic  use  as  well  as 
for  export  to  fill  the  shortage  left  by- 
Rhodesia,  whose  tobacco  trade  has 
been  embargoed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  bigger  supplies  in 
international  markets,  U.S.  exporters 
may  encounter  increasing  protection- 
ism and  trade  restrictions,  particu- 
larly in  the  European  Economic 
Community.  (20) 


Addresses  of  State  experiment  stations :  This  ready  reference  list  for  readers  wishing  to  order 

publications  and  source  material  published  through  State 
experiment  stations  will  be  updated  again  in  July  1972. 


STATE 

CITY                                     ZIP  CODE 

STATE 

CITY 

ZIP  CODE 

ALABAMA 

Auburn 

36830 

MISSOURI 

Columbia 

65201 

ALASKA 

College,  U.  of  Alaska 

99701 

MONTANA 

Bozeman 

59715 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

85721 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 

68503 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville 

72701 

NEVADA 

Reno 

89507 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 

94720 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Durham 

03824 

(101  Giannini  Hall) 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Brunswick 

08903 

(145  Mulford  Hall) 

NEW  MEXICO 

Las  Cruces 

88001 

Davis 

95616 

(NM  State  University) 

(217  Mrak  Hall) 

(P.O.  Box  3-AG) 

(1018  Haring  Hall) 

NEW  YORK 

Ithaca 

14850 

Los  Angeles 

90024 

(Cornell  Station) 

Parlier 

93648 

Geneva 

14456 

Riverside 

92502 

(State  Station) 

(Citrus  Research  Center) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Raleigh 

27607 

COLORADO 

Fort  Collins 

80521 

(Box  5847) 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven 

06504 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo 

58102 

(P.O.  Box  1106) 

(State  University  Station) 

Storrs 

06268 

OHIO 

Columbus 

43210 

DELAWARE 

Newark 

19711 

(Ohio  State  University) 

FLORIDA 

Gainesville 

32601 

Wooster 

44691 

GEORGIA 

Athens 

30601 

OKLAHOMA 

Stillwater 

74074 

Experiment 

30212 

OREGON 

Corvallis 

97331 

Tifton 

31794 

PENNSYLVANIA 

University  Park 

16802 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 

96822 

(106  Armsby  Building) 

IDAHO 

Moscow 

83843 

PUERTO  RICO 

Rio  Piedras 

00928 

ILLINOIS 

Urbana 

61801 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kingston 

02881 

INDIANA 

Lafayette 

47907 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Clemson 

29631 

IOWA 

Ames 

50010 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Brookings 

57006 

KANSAS 

Manhattan 

66502 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville 

37901 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington 

40506 

TEXAS 

College  Station 

77843 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

70803 

UTAH 

Logan 

84321 

(Drawer  E  University  Station) 

VERMONT 

Burlington 

05401 

MAINE 

Orono 

04473 

VIRGINIA 

Blacksburg 

24061 

(105  Winslow  Hall) 

WASHINGTON 

Pullman 

99163 

MARYLAND 

College  Park 

20742 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Morgantown 

26506 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst 

01002 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

53706 

MICHIGAN 

East  Lansing 

48823 

WYOMING 

Laramie 

82070 

MINNESOTA 

St.  Paul 

55101 

(University  Station 

MISSISSIPPI 

State  College 

39762 

Box  3354) 

Global  Agriculture  Expects 
Greater  Supplies  in  '72 

Stiffer  competition  lies  ahead  for 
exports  of  U.S.  farm  products. 

World  agricultural  production  was 
up  about  3  percent  in  1971  from  a 
year  earlier,  and  both  the  importing 
and  exporting  countries  will  have 
greater  supplies  in  the  coming  year. 

World  grain  supply  in  '72  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  ever.  Most  of  the 
principal  grain  areas  had  larger  har- 
vests in  1971.  Production  in  the 
USSR  declined  slightly.  World  wheat 
output  rose  about  6  percent  to  304 
million  tons,  and  production  gains 


were  recorded  in  feed  grains.  Rice 
output  was  up  slightly. 

Grain  prices  in  some  markets  have 
weakened  because  of  larger  exporta- 
ble supplies  and  reduced  import  needs. 
Exporters  are  looking  for  ways  to 
meet  the  competition.  Thailand,  for 
example,  has  lowered  its  tax  on  most 
grades  of  rice  for  exports,  thus  re- 
ducing the  price  of  Thai  rice  in  the 
world  market. 

Cotton  presents  a  mixed  picture. 
Supplies  of  cotton  on  the  world  mar- 
ket will  stay  tight  in  the  year  ahead, 
in  response  to  a  sustained  high  level 
of  cotton  use  and  only  a  slight  gain 
in  1971  production.  But  the  result  of 
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Recent  Publications 


ECONOMICS  OF  AGRICULTURE :  RE- 
PORTS AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED 
OR  SPONSORED  BY  USDA'S  ECO- 
NOMIC RESEARCH  SERVICE:  JULY 
1969- JUNE  1970.  Eleanor  B.  Lanier, 
Office  of  Administrator.  Supplement 
No.  2  to  ERS  368. 

This  list  of  research  publications 
is  a  source  of  reference  for  the  pub- 
lished materials  of  ERS  from  July 
1969  through  June  1970.  Articles  in 
technical  and  professional  journals 
— both  within  and  outside  USDA — 
are  listed,  as  well  as  proceedings  of 
symposia  and  conferences  that  re- 
port ERS  research  results. 

LONG  TERM  PROJECTIONS  OF  SUP- 
PLY, DEMAND,  AND  TRADE  FOR  SE- 
LECTED AGRICULTURAL  PROD- 
UCTS IN  TAIWAN.  Economic  Re- 
search Service  cooperating  with  the 
Research  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity. 

This  study  is  an  investigation  of 
the  long  term  prospects  for  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  agricultural 
products  in  Taiwan  through  1980. 

GENERAL  CROPLAND  RETIRE- 
MENT: ANALYSIS  OF  FOUR  AL- 
TERNATIVES. Glenn  A.  Zepp  and 
Jerry  A.  Sharpies,  Farm  Production 
Economics  Division.  ERS  462. 

This  study  attempts  to  evaluate 
several  general  cropland  retirement 
proposals.  It  is  a  sequel  to  a  1968 
study  of  general  cropland  retire- 
ment. Only  the  short-run  regional 
and  national  implications  of  the  pro- 
posal are  examined. 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CON- 
DITION OF  RURAL  AMERICA  IN 
THE  1970'S.  Economic  Development 
Division;  for  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 92nd  Congress,  1st  Session. 
Part  1. 

This  document  is  designed  to  de- 
scribe the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions and  trends  of  rural  America. 
The  study  compares  rural  areas  with 
metropolitan  centers  in  such  categor- 
ies as  population,  income  and  em- 
ployment,   health    and  education; 


The  publications  listed  here  are  is- 
sued by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  cooperatively  by  the 
State  universities  and  colleges.  Un- 
less otherwise  noted,  reports  listed 
here  and  under  Sources  are  pub- 
lished by  ERS.  Single  copies  are 
available  free  from  The  Farm  Index, 
OMS,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250.  State 
publications  (descriptions  below  in- 
clude name  of  experiment  station  or 
university  after  title)  may  be  ob- 
tained only  by  writing  to  the  issuing 
agencies  of  the  respective  States. 


housing,  and  government  services 
and  facilities. 

THE  LOOK  OF  OUR  LAND.  AN  AIR- 
PHOTO ATLAS  OF  THE  RURAL 
UNITED  STATES:  THE  MOUNTAINS 
AND  DESERTS.  Simon  Baker,  and 
Henry  W.  Dill,  Jr.,  Natural  Resource 
Economics  Division.  Agricultural 
Handbook  406. 

Airphotos  illustrate  land  use  pat- 
terns and  terrain  in  five  land  re- 
source regions  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  United  States.  Portions  of 
small-scale  airphoto  index  sheets  and 
a  stereopair  of  airphotos  accompany 
the  description  of  each  area  that  is 
reproduced  from  USDA  Agriculture 
Handbook  296,  Land  Resource  Re- 
gions and  Land  Resource  Areas  of 
the  United  States. 

VARIATIONS  IN  LENGTH  OF  THE 
FARM  WORKWEEK.  Walter  E.  Sel- 
lers Jr.,  Farm  Production  Economics 
Division.  Stat.  Bull.  474. 

The  length  of  workweek  for  a 
farmer  and  his  help  differs  by  type 
and  size  of  farm  and  the  production 
region  in  which  the  farm  is  located. 
In  most  farm  production  areas  and 
on  most  types  of  farms,  the  operator 
— whether  he  hires  labor  or  not — 
puts  in  many  more  hours  per  week 
than  his  wife  or  other  family  mem- 
bers. On  the  smaller  farms,  however, 
his  proportion  of  the  family  labor  is 
less  than  on  the  larger  farms. 


SUPPLYING  U.S.  MARKETS  WITH 
FRESH  WINTER  PRODUCE:  CAPA- 
BILITIES OF  U.S.  AND  MEXICAN 
PRODUCTION  AREAS.  Joseph  C. 
Podany  and  Levi  A.  Powell,  Sr.,  Mar- 
keting Economics  Division;  C.  John 
Fliginger,  Foreign  Development  and 
Trade  Division;  and  Earle  E.  Gavett, 
Farm  Production  Economics  Divi- 
sion. AER  154. 

As  a  major  supply  area,  Mexico  is 
an  important  source  of  vegetables 
for  U.S.  consumers  but  of  concern  to 
domestic  suppliers.  Imports  of  fresh 
winter  vegetables  from  Mexico  to  the 
U.S.  increased  from  329  million 
pounds  in  1960  to  slightly  over  a  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1970.  Tomatoes  are 
the  most  important  of  the  fresh  veg- 
etables and  prospects  are  that  Mex- 
ico could  supply  larger  amounts  of 
vine-ripe  tomatoes  while  Florida's 
share  of  the  market  may  decline. 

PRODUCTION  COSTS,  RESOURCE 
RETURNS  AND  OTHER  ECONOMIC 
CHARACTERISTICS :  COMMERCIAL 
COTTON  FARMS,  SOUTHERN  HIGH 
PLAINS,  TEXAS,  1966-69.  J.  Albert 
Evans  and  W.  F.  Hughes,  Farm  Pro- 
duction Economics  Division.  ERS 
478. 

Estimated  net  income  on  typical 
cotton  farms  in  the  Southern  High 
Plains  of  Texas  during  1966-69 
ranged  from  a  high  of  $25,390  to  a 
low  of  $6,430.  Whether  the  farmer 
irrigated  his  fields,  was  a  part  or  full 
owner,  or  farmed  in  a  tenant  status, 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  varia- 
tions in  net  income  for  many  of  the 
crops. 

HIGH-YIELDING  VARIETIES  OF 
WHEAT  IN  DEVELOPING  COUN- 
TRIES. Sheldon  K.  Tsu,  Foreign  Re- 
gional Analysis  Division.  ERS-For. 
322. 

The  production  of  high-yielding 
varieties  of  wheat  in  developing 
countries  in  recent  years  has  been 
phenomenal.  Total  semidwarf  wheat 
area  in  India,  Pakistan,  Mexico,  Tur- 
key, Afghanistan,  Tunisia,  Iran  and 
Morocco,  expanded  from  0.6  million 
hectares  in  1966  to  10.6  million  hec- 
tares in  1970.  Production  during  the 
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same  period  increased  from  1.6  mil- 
lion tons  to  22.7  million  tons.  In 
1970,  semidwarf  wheat  in  these 
countries  accounted  for  25  percent  of 
the  total  wheat  area  and  49  percent 
of  the  total  wheat  output. 

COMMERCIAL  WHEAT  PRODUC- 
TION: WORLD  MARKETS,  U.S.  PRO- 
DUCTION CENTERS,  COSTS  AND 
RETURNS  ANALYSIS.  P.  Weisger- 
ber,  Farm  Production  Economics  Di- 
vision. ERS  480. 

A  costs  and  returns  study  of  three 
representative  U.S.  wheat  operations 
(in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Northern 
Plains,  and  Central-Southern  Plains) 
shows  that  ownership  returns  ex- 
ceeded investment  costs  in  all  cases, 
despite  farm  program  acreage  res- 
trictions necessitated  by  changes  in 
world  wheat  production.  Program 
obligations  connected  with  the  inter- 
national wheat  situation  were  as  im- 


portant in  determining  income  as 
were  weather  conditions. 

THE  HIRED  FARM  WORKING  FORCE 
OF  1970:  A  STATISTICAL  REPORT. 

Robert  C.  McElroy,  Economic  Devel- 
opment Division.  AER  201. 

This  report  presents  information 
on  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
1970  hired  farm  working  force  and 
on  employment  and  cash  earnings 
from  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework 
during  the  year.  The  data  were  ob- 
tained from  the  annual  survey  con- 
ducted for  ERS  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  a  supplement  to  the  regu- 
lar Current  Population  Survey  made 
in  December  1970. 

COST  AND  RETURNS:  SOUTHWEST 
CATTLE  RANCHES.  James  R.  Gray, 
Wylie  D.  Goodsell,  and  Macie  J.  Bel- 
field,  Farm  Production  Economics 
Division.  FCR  81. 


This  report  is  part  of  a  continuing 
nationwide  study  of  costs  and  re- 
turns on  commercial  farms  and 
ranches  in  selected  farming  regions. 
The  typical  ranch  in  the  report  area 
averaged  about  300  head.  In  1970  the 
average  ranch  income  was  7  percent 
less  than  the  1969  peak,  mainly  be- 
cause of  lower  calving  rates  and 
fewer  feeder  calves  sold. 

FLOWERS  AND  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 
PRODUCTION  AND  SALES,  1969  AND 
1970:  INTENTIONS  FOR  1971  IN  SE- 
LECTED STATES.  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service.  SpCr.  6-1  (71). 

The  estimates  in  this  report  relate 
to  sales  by  commercial  producers 
growing  four  cut  flowers — carna- 
tions, chrysanthemums,  gladioli,  or 
roses — plus  potted  chrysanthemums 
and  foliage.  The  study  includes  re- 
vised estimates  for  1969  and  pre- 
liminary estimates  for  1970. 


Article  Sources 


State  publications  indicated  by  (*)  may  be  obtained  only  from  the  experiment 
station  or  university  cited.  Manuscripts  and  special  material  are  usually  avail- 
able only  on  request  to  authors. 


1.  Earle  E.  Gavett  and  Paul  E.  Strickler,  FPED  (special  material). 

2.  Robert  R.  Boersma,  Consumer  &  Marketing  Service  (special  mate- 
rial) ;  also  Hop  Production,  Agricu.tural  Information  Bull.  No.  240. 

3.  Hop  Production,  Agricultural  Information  Bull.  No.  240. 

4.  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Mississippi  State 
University,  State  College,  Mississippi,  in  cooperation  with  ERS. 
Levels  and  Locations  of  Fluid  Milk  Production,  Processing,  and 
Consumption  in  the  South,  1965  and  1975,  Southern  Cooperative 
Bull.  No.  164,  January  1971. 

5.  Paul  E.  Strickler,  FPED;  and  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1970. 

6.  Anthony  G.  Mathis  ESAD,  and  Donald  E.  Friendly,  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service.  "Change  in  State  Milk  Controls,"  Dairy 
Situation,  DS-338,  November  1971. 

7.  Rex  F.  Daly,  ESAD.  "Agricultural  Industry  Includes  Much  More 
Than  Farming"  (speech  at  Northeast  Agribusiness  Outlook  Con- 
ference, Burlington,  Vt.,  September  1971). 

8.  David  Brewster,  Agricultural  History  Branch,  ESAD. 

9.  Calvin  Beale,  EDD.  "Demographic  Trends  in  Tobacco  Producing 
Areas"  (paper  presented  at  a  conference  on  Social  and  Economic 
Issues  Confronting  the  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  1970's,  Lexington, 
Ky.). 

10.  Jack  Hayes,  01  (special  material). 

11.  Walter  E.  Sellers,  FPED.  Variations  in  Length  of  The  Farm 
Workweek,  Stat.  Bull.  474. 

12.  Michael  G.  Van  Dress,  MED.  The  Food  Service  Industry:  Type, 
Quantity  and  Value  of  Foods  Used,  Stat.  Bull.  476. 

13.  Richard  Hall,  MED.  "Shipping  Point  Markets  for  Flowers" 
(speech  presented  to  American  Horticultural  Science  Association, 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  August  1971). 

14.  Earl  Hodges,  George  C.  Allen,  and  Gary  A.  Davis,  FPED.  The 
Formula  Feed  Industry  in  1969  (A  Preliminary  Report),  ERS 
494. 


15.  Robert  W.  Bohall  and  Richard  A.  King,  MED;  M.  G.  Mann,  North 
Carolina  State  University.  Measuring  Pricing  Performance  in  the 
Winter  Carrot  Market  (manuscript). 

16.  Norman  L.  Rollag,  MED.  A  Proposed  Market  Development  Pro- 
gram for  the  Mohair  Industry. 

17.  Robert  H.  Miller,  ESAD.  "Tobacco  Use  in  Cigarettes— Trends  and 
Potentials,"  Tobacco  Situation,  TS  137,  September  1971. 

18.  James  R.  Horst,  FRAD.  The  Compound  Feed  Industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  Implications  of  Support  Policies  for  Use  of 
Ingredients  (manuscript). 

19.  European  Community  Information  Service. 

20.  Richard  McArdle,  FRAD  (special  material). 

21.  William  E.  Hendrix,  FDTD  (USDA/PASA/USAID/New  Delhi), 
and  Sheldon  W.  Williams,  University  of  Illinois,  USAID  advisor 
at  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University.  Potential  Produc- 
tion of  Soybeans  in  North  Central  India  (manuscript). 

22.  Arthur  B.  Mackie,  FDTD.  "Patterns  of  World  Agricultural  Trade" 
(paper  presented  at  Conference  on  U.S.  Trade  Policy  and  Agricul- 
tural Exports,  June  13,  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Agricultural 
and  Economic  Development,  Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa). 

23.  European  Community  Information  Service. 


NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  authors  are  on  the  staff  of  the 
Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  with  their  divisions  designated  as 
follows:  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division  (ESAD);  Eco- 
nomic Development  Division  (EDD);  Farm  Production  Economics 
Division  (FPED);  Foreign  Development  and  Trade  Division  (FDTD); 
Foreign  Regional  Analysis  Division  (FRAD);  Marketing  Economics 
Division  (MED);  and  Natural  Resource  Economics  Division  (NRED). 
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January  through  December  1971 

References  to  this  index  are  by  month  and  page 


Month/Page 


Advertising:  commodity  promotions,  2/7; 
mohair  promotion,  12/13. 

Aging:  rural  retirement,  9/8. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1970:  3/4. 

Agricultural  development:  Brazil,  3/18;  Car- 
ibbean, 5/12;  El  Salvador,  11/18;  Euro- 
pean Community,  11/20;  India,  4/18; 
Mexico,  6/20;  Nigeria,  10/18;  South  Asia, 
9/19;  Romania,  9/20;  South  Africa,  6/18; 
Thailand,  7/17. 

Almonds  :  9/12. 

Angora  goats:  mohair  production,  12/13. 
Animal  wastes :   disposal,   3/10 ;  legislation, 
8/10. 

Apples:  camera  count,  9/6;  consumption, 
6/17. 

Artichokes:  production,  4/6. 

Auctions:  hogs,  8/13;  livestock,  6/12;  feeder 
cattle,  6/13. 

Away  from  home  eating :  food  service  indus- 
try, 12/10;  sales,  11/10. 

6 

Backgrounding:   Colorado  feedlots,  4/6. 
Balanced  growth:  9/10;  in  2000,  11/12;  Port 
Fabs,  10/8. 

Banks:  farm  mortgage  lending,  7/11;  lend- 
ing to  large  farmers,  10/6;  San  Joaquin 
bankruptcies,  9/9. 

Beef:  food  service  use,  12/10;  marketing 
margins,  7/12.  See  also  Meat  and  meat 
products. 

Beer :  consumption,  12/7. 

Beverages:  beer,  12/7;  citrus  substitutes,  6/ 
17;  coffee,  4/16,  10/17,  11/19;  orange  juice, 
10/17;  tea,  3/17. 

Birthrates  :  rural  vs.  urban,  3/12. 

Blueberries :  Frederick  V.  Coville,  11/7. 

Brazil:  cotton,  11/20;  land  use,  3/18;  soy- 
bean production,  4/19. 

Bread:  demand,  3/17;  prices,  4/13. 

Broomcorn :  3/7. 

Butter:  exports  to  UK,  9/18. 


California:   almond  production,   9/12;  farm 

income,  11/7;  flower  production,  9/14. 
Canada  :  hog  marketing,  8/13. 
Caribbean  :  development  and  trade,  5/12. 
Carrots :  pricing  system,  12/12. 
Casein  :  supplies,  6/14. 
Castor  oil :  uses,  8/17. 

Cattle:  Arizona  feedlots,  10/6;  regional  feed- 
ing competition,  10/13  ;  Northwest  cow- 
calving,  8/6 ;  effects  of  DES  ban,  9/5 ; 
hedging  in  futures  market,  2/8;  price 
spreads,  1/7,  7/12. 

Charts:  agricultural,  3/11. 

Cheese:  consumption,  9/17. 

Chemicals:    pesticides    and   herbicides,  3/10. 

See  also  Insecticides  and  Herbicides. 
Children:  food  spending,  9/15. 
Cigarettes :     industry     development,     8/16 ; 

smoking    patterns,    8/15  ;    tobacco  input, 

12/14. 

Citrus  drinks :  orange  juice,  10/17  ;  substi- 
tutes, 6/17. 

Climate:  effect  on  farmers,  12/9. 

Cocoa:  Nigeria,  10/18;  supplies,  7/14. 

Coffee:  consumption,  4/16,  10/17;  El  Salva- 
dor, 11/18 ;  trees,  11/19. 


Computers:  in  agriculture,  2/4;  Washington 
Data  Processing  Center,  2/5. 

Corn  sirup:  competition  with  sugar,  5/11. 

Corporate  farming:  3/6;  feedlots,  11/6;  Ha- 
waii, 11/4. 

Cotton:  Brazil,  11/20;  exports  and  world 
supplies,  12/18  ;  harvesters,  12/5  ;  micron- 
aire  blending,  8/13;  military  use,  1/11; 
milling  gains,  11/6;  Nigeria,  10/18;  pros- 
pects, 4/13;  reducing  production  costs,  3/ 
13;  returns  to  investment,  8/7;  Texas  gin- 
ning, 10/7;  warehousing,  6/13;  world  de- 
mand and  trade,  6/19. 

Coville,  Frederick  V.:  11/7. 

Crambe  :  sperm  oil  substitute,  10/4. 

Cranberries  :  production,  11/10. 

Credit:  effect  on  food  budget,  5/10;  large 
farmers,  10/6. 

CRIS:  9/11. 

Cuba  :  impact  of  sugar  goal,  8/20. 

Current  Research  Information  System :  9/11. 

Custom  hiring:  New  York,  4/7. 

D 

Dairy:  ice  milk,  7/15;  Lake  States  industry, 
4/5;  marketing  changes,  8/14;  production 
efficiency,  11/6 ;  substitutes,  7/13  ;  U.K. 
butter  imports,  9/18.  See  also  Cheese  and 
Milk. 

Dates:  on  food  products,  1/10,  6/15,  11/16. 
DDT:   in  environment,  5  8;  phase-out,  10/4. 
Debt:   farm  bankruptcies,   9/9;  large  farm- 
ers, 10/6  ;  link  with  food  spending,  5/10. 
Denmark:  retail  food  marketing,  10/20. 
DES:  possible  ban  impact,  9/5. 

E 

Economies  of  size :  Arizona  feedlots,   10/6  ; 

cattle  feeding,  10/13 ;  family  farms,  8/5 ; 

farm  productivity,  9/4. 
Education :    black   migrants,   7/9  ;  nutrition, 

2/10 ;  rural  poor,  7/11 ;  rural  vs.  urban, 

8/9. 

Eggs :  consumption,  9/17  ;  industry  integra- 
tion, 10/13  ;  marketing  controls,  3/15  ;  re- 
gional marketing,  4/6;  sales  in  Korea,  3/ 
20. 

El  Salvador:  agricultural  development,  11/ 
18. 

Environment  (special  articles)  :  3/9,  4/8,  5/ 
7,  6/8  ;  animal  wastes,  8/10  ;  impact  of 
fuel  search,  4/10. 

Erosion :  3/10. 

Europe:  food  processing,  1/13. 

European  Community :  agricultural  output, 
11/20;  agriculture  vs.  U.S.,  7/19;  British 
entry,  12/16;  farm  workers,  12/17;  im- 
ports from  U.S.,  7/20  ;  wheat  use,  8/18. 

Exports:  almonds,  9/12;  butter  to  Britain, 
9/18  ;  cotton,  6/19 ;  currency  complexities, 
8/20;  El  Salvador,  11/18;  feed  grains  to 
Britain,  12/15 ;  hops,  12/6 ;  less  developed 
countries,  12/16 ;  major  commodities,  12/ 
18 ;  P.L.  480  credit  sales,  2/14 ;  Taiwan, 
6/20  ;  to  the  Caribbean,  5/12 ;  to  the  EC, 
7/20. 


Farmers'  share :  food  spending,  10/7. 

Farms:    bankruptcies,    9,9;    corporate,  3/6; 

definition,    9/10  ;    everybody's    share,    3/6  ; 

family,  5/4,  8/5  ;  Hawaii  corporations,  11/ 

4;    income,    5/4,    5/6,    6/7,    8/4,  10/10; 

large-scale,     1/4,     1/6;     legislation,  3/4; 

mortgage  loans,  1/7,  7/11  ;  numbers,  7/5  ; 


population,  9  7  ;  productivity,  9/4 ;  size, 
12/7 ;  West  Germany,  10/20 ;  workweek, 
12/8. 

Feed  grains:  British  market,  12/15;  exports 
and  world  supplies,  12/18  ;  exports  to  EC, 
7/20;  Poland,  4/20;  sorghum,  3/7;  triti- 
cale,  9/6. 

Feedlots:  animal  waste  legislation,  8/10;  Ar- 
izona, 10/6;  Colorado,  4/6;  limited  part- 
nerships, 11/6;  regional  competition,  10/ 
13. 

Feeds:  European  Community,  8/18;  formula 
feed  industry,  12/12 ;  Japan,  3/20 ;  pet 
foods,  10/12;  prices,  7/8;  safflower  meal, 
8/14. 

Fertilizer :  prices,  5/6  ;  pollution,  7/6  ;  South 

Asia  plants,  2/14. 
Fibers :  manmade,  4/14  ;  military  use,  1/11. 

See  also  by  specific  types. 
Finance:   farm   bankruptcies,   9/9;  feedlots, 

11/6 ;  international  currency  complexities, 

8/20.  See  also  Banks  and  Credit. 
Fish  :  supplies,  6  14. 

Flowers:  air  shipments,  9/14;  imports,  6/19; 
shipping  firms,  12/11. 

Food :  convenience,  1/13  ;  child's  food  bill, 
9/15  ;  farmers'  share  of  food  dollar,  10/7  ; 
food  service  industry,  12/10  ;  impact  of 
debt  on  food  budget,  5/10  ;  marketing 
changes,  11/8  ;  marketing  costs,  7/14  ;  mili- 
tary spending,  8/17  ;  open  dating,  1/10, 
6/15,  11/16 ;  surpluses,  2/13  ;  world  out- 
look, 2/12.  See  also  Per  capita  consump- 
tion ;  Nutrition  ;  and  Processing,  food. 

Food  prices  :  market  basket,  4/17. 

Foreign  aid:  P.L.  480,  2/14;  trends,  4/20. 

Foreign  trade :  See  Exports  and  Imports. 

Forests:  added  dairy  income,  3/8;  farming, 
4/4,  4/5;  Mississippi  Valley,  11/15;  recrea- 
tion, 7/11. 

Fruit:  price  spreads,  9/16.  See  also  by  spe- 
cific types. 
Fuel:  impact  on  environment,  4/10. 
Fur :  Llama,  alpaca,  etc.,  9/20 ;  mink,  8/17. 

G 

Garlic:  consumption,  4/17. 

Georgia:  peanut  drying,  8/6. 

Germany,    West :    farm    size,    10/20 ;  food 

stores,  11/20. 
Ginning:  Texas  costs,  10/7. 
Grain :  per  capita  use,  2/13 ;  storage  costs, 

6/13. 

Great  Britain:  See  United  Kingdom. 
Great  Plains  :  population,  8/11. 
Greece:  tobacco  production,  8/20. 
Gun  clubs:  Wisconsin,  3/12. 

H 

Hawaii,  corporation  farms,  11/4  ;  macadamia 

nuts,  10/17  ;  rainfall,  11/5. 
Hay:  acreage,  1/6;  labor  requirements,  1/6. 
Health :   hospital  costs  and  services,   11/14  ; 

rural  vs.  urban,  8/8. 
Hedging:  cattle  feeders,  2/8. 
Herbicides  :  2,4,5-T,  5/8. 
Highways  :  Ozarks,  3/11. 

Hogs:  Canadian  auctions.  8/13;  integration  of 

hog-pork  industry,  8/12. 
Hops  :  production  and  use,  12/6. 
Hospitals:  costs  and  services,  11/14. 
Housing:  for  the  elderly,  3/12;  Ozarks,  6/10; 

rural,  1/8;  rural  vs.  urban,  8/9. 


Ice  milk  :  7/15. 

Imports:  cotton,  6/19;  flowers,  6/19,  9/14; 
hops,  12/6. 

Income:  adequacy,  9/11;  by  1980,  10/10; 
farm,  5/6,  6/7,  8/4  ;  top  States,  11/7. 

India:  diet  changes,  4/19;  land  reforms,  4/ 
18  ;  new  wheat  and  rice  types,  9/19 ;  soy- 
bean research,  12/17. 

Insecticides:  DDT  phaseout,  10/14;  pyreth- 
rura,  7/20. 

Irrigation:  San  Joaquin  Valley,  11/15; 
Texas  sprinkler  systems,  7/6  ;  Texas  water 
costs,  1/6;  Thailand,  7/18. 
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J 

Japan  :  rice,  3/20. 

Jojoba:  sperm  oil  substitute,  10/4. 

K 

Kenya:  pyrethrum,  7/20. 
Korea :  diet  changes,  3/20. 

L 

Labor :  European  Community  farmers,  12/ 
17  ;  farm  workweek,  12/8  ;  hired  farm,  2/6, 
5/9,  6/6  ;  industry  vs.  farm,  5/8  ;  migrants, 
6/4  ;  Pennsylvania  employment,  11/14  ;  re- 
placement by  machines,  12/4  ;  retraining 
rural  poor,  7/11  ;  wages,  6/6. 

Land:  airphoto  atlas,  4/11;  changes  in  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  11/15 ;  forest  land  taxa- 
tion, 10/9  ;  India  use,  4/18  ;  Northeast  use, 
8/11  ;  planning  and  environment,  4/8  ;  po- 
tential cropland,  9/11  ;  real  estate  values, 
10/11;  sediment  control,  8/10;  South 
Africa  use,  6/18;  values,  6/7;  Vietnam 
use,  7/21.  See  also  Real  estate. 

Leather:  clothing,  2/11;  shoes,  3/16. 

Legislation:  animal  wastes,  8/10;  egg  mar- 
keting, 3/15 ;  environmental,  6/8 ;  New 
Farm  Act,  3/4. 

Less  developed  countries :  cotton  outlook,  6/ 
19  ;  exports,  12/16. 

Limnanthes :  sperm  oil  substitute,  10/4. 

Livestock:  auctions,  6/12;  feed  costs,  7/8; 
Mongolia,  8/19;  Nigeria,  10/19;  Northwest 
ranching,  8/6;  wheat  in  feed  rations,  9/7; 
USSR,  8/19. 

Loans:  farm  mortgage,  1/7,  7/11,  10/6; 
housing,  1/8 ;  repayment,  1/7 ;  rural  reti- 
rees, 9/9. 

M 

Macadamia  nuts  :  10/7. 

Machinery:  cotton  industry,  12/5;  new  farm 
equipment,  12/4  ;  tractor  replacement,  7/8. 

Marketing:  beef  margins,  7/12;  broilers,  9/ 
14  ;  commodity  promotion  campaigns,  2/7  ; 
cut  flowers,  12/11  ;  dairy  products,  8/14  ; 
dates  on  food  products,  1/10;  food  han- 
dlers' costs,  7/14;  industry  changes,  11/8; 
monitoring  retail  shelves,  8/17  ;  price 
spreads  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  9/16  ; 
retail  foods  in  Denmark,  10/20  ;  vegetables, 
1/11. 

Meat  and  meat  products:  beef  margins,  7/ 
12;  consumption  trends,  2/13;  pork  indus- 
try integration,  8/12  ;  production  per 
capita,  2/13. 

Mechanization :  broom  corn  industry,  3/7 ; 
cotton  industry,  12/5  ;  impact  on  migrants, 
6/4;  new  farm  machines,  12/4;  peach  har- 
vesting, 8/7. 

Men  and  Milestones :  Frederick  V.  Coville, 
11/7;  William  J.  Morse,  7/7;  Oscar  C. 
Stine,  5/9  ;  George  Washington,  2/6. 

Mexico :  agricultural  output,  6/20  ;  vegeta- 
bles, 11/11. 

Migrants:  impact  of  mechanization,  6/4. 

Migration :  Negroes,  7/9  ;  southern  blacks, 
10/10  ;  tobacco  workers,  12/8. 

Military  spending:  fiber,  1/11;  food,  8/17. 

Milk:  containers,  7/16;  hauling  costs,  1/12; 
Korean  use,  3/20  ;  replacers,  6/14  ;  retail 
prices,  7/16;  southern  supply  and  demand, 
12/7  ;  State  price  controls,  12/7. 

Mink  :  output,  8/17. 

Mississippi  Valley:  land  use  changes,  11/15. 
Mohair:  supply  and  demand,  12/13. 
Mongolia  :  8/19. 
Morse,  William  J.  :  7/7. 
Mortgages:  farm  loans,  1/7;  7/11. 
Mushrooms:  demand,  10/15. 

N 

Negroes:  migration  to  cities,  7/9;  southern 

outmigration,  10/10,  12/8. 
New  England  :  effect  of  weather  on  farmers, 

12/9. 

New  Mexico:  recreation,  8/11. 
New  Zealand  :  butter  supplies,  9/18. 


Nigeria:    agricultural    growth,    10/18;  live- 
stock, 10/19. 
Nutrition:  education,  2/10. 
Nuts:  almonds,  9/12;  macadamia,  10/17. 

o 

Oil  palms  :  Nigeria,  10/18. 

Oils:  castor,  8/17;  safflower,  9/16;  sperm  oil 

substitutes,  10/4. 
Old  people:  housing,  3/12;  rural  retirement, 

9/8. 

Open  dating:  1/10;  6/15;  11/16. 
Oranges:  consumer  preferences,  10/17. 
Ozarks:  highways,  3/11;  housing,  6/10. 

P 

Packaging:  costs  to  consumers,  10/16. 
Peaches:  mechanical  harvesting,  8/7;  proc- 
essed, 2/11. 

Peanuts:  drying  facilities,  8/6;  Nigeria,  10/ 
18. 

Peas:  pea-freezing  industry,  3/15. 

Pennsylvania:  manufacturing  employment, 
11/14;  mushrooms,  10/15. 

Per  capita  consumption :  apples,  6/17  ;  arti- 
chokes, 4/6 ;  beer,  12/7  ;  butter  and  mar- 
garine, 7/13;  butter  in  Britain,  9/18; 
cheese,  9/17;  cigarettes,  8/16;  cocoa,  7/14; 
coffee,  4/17,  10/17,  11/19 ;  eggs,  9/17 ; 
garlic,  4/17  ;  grains,  2/13  ;  ice  milk,  7/15  ; 
meat  and  meat  products,  2/13 ;  peaches, 
2/11 ;  pickles,  7/14 ;  sugar,  5/11 ;  tomatoes, 
1/13. 

Pets  :  feeding  changes,  10/12. 
Photography:  apple  counting,  9/6;  air  pho- 
tos, 4/11  ;  satellites,  6/11. 
Pickles:  7/14. 

P.L.  480:  credit  sales,  2/14. 
Poland:  meat  dilemma,  4/20. 
Pollution:  fertilizers,  7/6.  See  also  Environ- 
ment. 

Population:  balanced  growth,  9/10,  10/8, 
11/12  ;  farm,  9/7  ;  future  pressures,  12/8  ; 
Great  Plains,  8/11  ;  tobacco  worker  shifts, 
12/8. 

Pork :    industry   integration,   8/12.    See  also 

Meat  and  meat  products. 
Potatoes:  consumer  preferences,  9/17. 
Poultry:   broiler   marketing   schedule,  9/14; 

broiler  processing,  6/16  ;  vaccine  for  Ma- 

rek's    disease,    7/6;    vertical  integration. 

10/13. 

Poverty:  East  North  Central  region,  10/10; 
1970  increase,  7/11  ;  rural  blacks  in  city, 
7/10;  rural  vs.  urban,  8/8. 

Price  spreads:  beef,  7/12;  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, 9/16  ;  steers  and  heifers,  1/7. 

Pricing  systems:  winter  carrots,  12/12. 

Processing,  food:  apples,  6/17;  broilers,  6/ 
16;  impact  on  shelf  life,  11/16;  Europe, 
1/13  ;  peaches,  2/11  ;  plant  sites,  3/15  ;  syn- 
thetic citrus  drinks,  6/17  ;  vegetables,  7/4. 

Promotions:  commodities,  2/7. 

Protein:  casein,  6/14;  soybeans,  4/15. 

Pumpkins:  10/17. 

Pyrethrum:  Kenya,  7/20. 

R 

Railroads:  boxcar  shortage,  10/14;  decline  in 
farm  freight,  4/12. 

Real  estate:  farmland  values,  10/11. 

Recreation :  Crow  Wing  Canoe  Trail,  3/12  : 
forests,  7/11;  New  Mexico,  8/11;  Wiscon- 
sin, 3/12,  4/11,  11/15. 

Renting:  rural,  1/9,  9/9. 

Restaurants:  food  service  industry,  12/10: 
sales,  11/10. 

Retirement:  rural  vs.  urban,  9/8. 

Rice:  Japan,  3/20;  South  Asia,  9/19;  Thai- 
land, 7/17. 

Romania  :  agricultural  reforms,  9/20. 

Rubber  :  Nigeria,  10/18. 

Rural  development:  Lake  Latonka,  3/11; 
Nashville  consolidation,  6/10  ;  population 
pressures,  12/8.  See  also  Balanced  growth. 

Rural  living:  8/8;  birthrates,  3/12;  retire- 
ment, 9/8. 

Rye:  triticale,  9/6. 


s 

Safflower :  cooking  oil,  9/16 ;  meal  for  live- 
stock feed,  8/14. 

Satellites:  photography,  6/11. 

Second  home  communities :  Lake  Latonka, 
3/11. 

Sediment:  watershed  control,  8/10. 
Set-asides  :  3/4. 

Sheep:  ranching  investment,  6/6. 
Ships:  grain  exports,  3/14. 
Shoes  :  consumer  survey,  3/16. 
Sorghum :  3/7. 

South  Africa :  agricultural  development,  6/ 
18;  mohair  output,  12/13. 

South  Asia :  fertilizer  plants,  2/14. 

Soviet  Union  :  livestock  production,  8/19. 

Soybeans :  acreage,  6/7  ;  Brazil  production, 
4/19  ;  India  research,  12/17  ;  protein 
source,  4/15  ;  William  J.  Morse,  7/7. 

Sperm  oil:  substitutes,  10/4. 

Stine,  Oscar  Clemen:  5/9. 

Storage :  cotton,  6/13  ;  grain,  6/13. 

Sugar:  beet  industry,  9/13;  beets  vs.  cane, 
9/13;  Cuba,  8/20;  Hawaii,  11/4;  substi- 
tutes, 5/11. 

Supermarkets:    commodity   promotions,  2/7; 

Denmark,  10/20;  marketing  changes,  11/8; 

product  diversity,   11/9;   shelf  monitoring, 

8/17  ;  West  Germany,  11/20. 
Sweeteners:  5/11,  9/13. 

Synthetics:  citrus  drinks,  6/17;  fibers,  4/14. 

T 

Taiwan:  imports  and  exports,  6/20. 
Taxes:  differential  assessment,  6/11;  forest, 
10/9. 

Tea :  consumption  trends,  3/17. 

Texas:  ginners'  costs,  10/7;  sprinkler  sys- 
tems, 7/6;  water  costs,  1/6. 

Thailand  :  agricultural  development,  7/17. 

Timber  products:  4/4;  profits  from,  4/5; 
taxes  on,  10/9. 

Time  sharing  :  computers,  2/5. 

Tobacco :  cigarette  use,  8/15,  12/14  ;  exports 
and  world  supplies,  12/18 ;  Greece,  8/20 ; 
harvesters,  12/4 ;  worker  migration,  12/8. 

Tomatoes:  Mexican  competition,  11/11; 
packing,  9/14  ;  per  capita  consumption,  1/ 
13. 

Tractors  :  replacement,  7/8. 
Triticale:  9/6. 

Trucks:    farm    freight    hauling,    4/12;  milk 

hauling,  1/12. 
2,4,5-T:  cost  of  ban,  5/8. 

u 

United  Kingdom:  butter  imports  from  U.S., 
9/18;  Common  Market  entry,  12/16;  feed 
grains,  12/15. 

USSR:  livestock  production,  8/19. 

V 

Vegetables:  fresh  marketing,  1/11;  Mexican 
competition,  11/11;  westward  production 
shift,  7/4.  See  also  by  specific  types. 

Vertical  integration  :  egg  industry,  10/13  ; 
pork  industry,  8/12. 

Vietnam,  South:  land  use,  7/21. 

w 

Washington,  George:  2/6. 

Water:  planning  community  facilities,  11/14. 

See  also  Irrigation. 
Weather:   South  Africa,  6/18;  year  of  two 

winters,  12/9. 
West    Germany:     farm    size,    10/20;  food 

stores,  11/20. 
Whales:  endangered  species,  10/5;  sperm  oil 

shortage,  10/4. 
Wheat:    EC    use,    8/18;    exports   and  world 

supplies,  12/18;  in  feed  rations,  3/8,  9/7; 

South  Asia,  9/19  ;  supplies,  7/14  ;  triticale, 

9/6  ;  world  output,  10/20. 
Wisconsin  :  recreational  activities,  3/12,  4/11, 

11/15. 

Wood  :  demand,  4/4  ;  personal  woodlots,  4/5  ; 
forest  land  taxation,  10/9. 
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The  Farm  Index 


Economic  1  rends 
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Employment  and  Wages: 

Million  dollars 

5  759 

7  411 

7,4oU 

Total  civilian  employment 

■it- 
Millions 

74.4 

78  6 

78.5 

78.9 

7Q  T 

/y.z 

7Q  C 

/y.b 

Agricultural 

Millions 

3.8 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

J. 4 

T  A 

i>  .4 

Rate  of  unemployment 

Percent 

J  .o 

4  9 

5.4 

5.8 

6.1 

6.0 

Workweek  in  manufacturing 

Hours 

40.6 

39.8 

39.6 

39.8 

o  n  o 

39.8 

39.9 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing, 

unadjusted 

Dollars 

2.83 

3.36 

3.42 

3.57 

3.56 

3.60 

Inrliictriil  PrArlnrfinn*  " 

iiiuummui  rruuuiuun. 

1QA7  =  mn 
i  yo/  —  i  uu 

107 

106 

106 

105 

1  n  c 
I  U_) 

Manufacturers'  Shipments  and  Inventories:  5 

Total  shipments,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

46,458 

54,429 

55,073 

58,185 

57,393 

Total  inventories,  book  value  end  of  month 

Million  dollars 

84,563 

100,476 

99,576  100,194  100,177 

Total  new  orders,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

46,707 

53,866 

53,567 

58,022 

57,726 

1  Ratio  of  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  index  of  prices 
paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates.  2  Average  annual  quanti- 
ties of  farm  food  products  purchased  by  urban  wage-earner  and  cleri- 
cal worker  households  (including  those  of  single  workers  living  alone) 
in  1959-61 — estimated  monthly.  3  Annual  and  quarterly  data  are  on 
50-State  basis.  4  Annual  rates  seasonally  adjusted  third  quarter.  2  Sea- 
sonally adjusted.  6  As  of  November  1,  1970.  7  As  of  March  1,  1970.  8  As 
of  March  1,  1971. 


Sources:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  (Farm  Income  Situation,  Mar- 
keting and  Transportation  Situation,  Agricultural  Prices,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Developments)  ; 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  (Current  Industrial  Reports,  Business  News 
Reports,  Monthly  Retail  Trade  Report  and  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness) ;  and  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  (The  Labor  Force  and  Wholesale 
Price  Index) . 
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